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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


or St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times learns that 
the Anglo-Russian Convention will be ratified next Mon- 
day, and will be published soon afterwards. Meanwhile a forecast 
of the Convention has appeared in the Retch, which is usually 
well informed. According to a summary sent by Reuter, the 
Agreement provides that the Russian sphere of influence in 
Persia shall extend northward of a line drawn from the 
junction of the Afghanistan, Persian, and Russian frontiers 
to Kasri Shirin, almost due west of Kermanshah, on the Turco- 
Persian frontier. The British sphere of influence will be to 
the southward of this line from the junction of the frontiers 
mentioned above to Bandar Abbas. Each country binds 
itself not to hamper the acquisition of commercial rights, 
such as railway and mining concessions, in the other's sphere 
of influence. The Retch adds that, while the richest provinces 
fall to Russia’s sphere, Britain is guaranteed against Russian 
extension in the Persian Gulf. Russia furthermore recognises 
the predominance of British influence in Afghanistan, and 
agrees not to maintain a diplomatic agent there and to deal 
with the Anglo-Indian Government as intermediary. Tibet 
is made taboo to both Russia and Britain. In the zone 
separating their spheres in Persia both countries will have 
equal commercial opportunities. Britain undertakes that 
Afghanistan shall not be used as a place d'armes against 
Russian possessions. It would be idle to comment on this 
Agreement till we are sure of its terms, and these ought to 
be before the public next week. 





The Times of Saturday last publishes from a correspondent 
at Teheran an account of a singular warning sent by the 
Russian Legation direct to the Persian National Assembly. 
There has been much disorder on the Russo-Persian frontier, 
and the Christian population of the province of Azerbaijan 
recently appealed to the Russian Consular authorities at 
Tabriz for protection. This led to the action of the Legation. 
The Memorandum announced that if the Persian authorities 
were unable themselves to quell the disturbances, it might be 
necessary for Russia to intervene with troops in her own 
interests. The President of the National Assembly, while 
acknowledging the friendly spirit which no doubt inspired the 
Russian Legation, suggested that the Memorandum should be 
made Jess minatory in form. The President is even stated to 
have reminded the Russian dragoman—and certainly this 
was an obvious and legitimate retort—that a state of Con- 
stitutional transition had been known to produce similar 
disorders in Russia, as in the Caucasus and in Baku, where 
Persian subjects had suffered. The dragoman then took the 
Memorandum back to the Russian Minister, with what result 
is not yet known. We have no sympathy with those who see 
in this incident, significant though it be, the firstfruits of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. The effect of the Agreement, we 





are convinced, will be to restrain Russia in the Middle East, 
not to encourage her in aggression. 

The news from Morocco is distinctly better, though we 
cannot wholly share the optimism of M. Regnault, the French 
Minister, who speaks of the disorder as a local rebellion. The 
French are taking no further steps towards the military 
occupation of the coast towns, as the alarm of the 
inhabitants is passing away, and the tribes round Casa 
Blanca seem ready to accept the terms of General Drude. 
The Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz has not yet arrived at Rabat, but it 
is thought that he has a good chance of maintaining his 
position against his brother Mulai Hafid. Raisuli has sent his 
conditions for the release of Sir Harry Maclean to the British 
Legation at Tangier. He asks to be made Governor of the 
greater part of Northern Morocco, and to be paid an indemnity 
of £110,000. There are other demands, and, of course, his 
preposterous terms will be rejected. It is difficult to know 
how to deal with Raisuli; but every one will sympathise 
with Sir Harry Maclean in his tedious captivity. 


The Notes on the Newfoundland fisheries exchanged between 
Sir Edward Grey and the American Ambassador have been 
published as a Parliamentary paper. The modus vivendi 
which has been drawn up for the coming winter is very much 
like that of last year, except that the American claim to the 
right of using purse-seines has been withdrawn. ‘The new 
modus vivendi is intended to be temporary, like that of last 
year, although a great deal of bitterness was caused by the 
mistaken belief last year that the arrangement was permanent. 
The really important news now is that there is a good prospect 
of the troublesome fishery question being submitted to arbitra- 
tion at the Hague. We could ask for no better method of 
solution; the question is precisely one for arbitration. The 
Treaty of 1818 is a vague instrument, and we are sure that 
justice will be done by arbitration. Neither side to the 
dispute has a right to expect more than justice. Sir Robert 
Bond, the Premier of Newfoundland, is reported to have used 
immoderate language in speaking of the new modus vivendi. 
Unless misrepresented, he called it “a disgrace to British 
diplomacy, and a shameful sacrifice of the interests of the 
people of the Colony.” We can only hope that Sir Robert 
Bond was not guilty of using such language of a solution 
which Sir Edward Grey has consented to after long and 
anxious thought, and even then only for the purpose of tiding 
over one more season till arbitration can do its beneficent 
work. 


The reports from the Hague during the past week have been 
voluminous rather than encouraging. ‘The 7%mes correspondent, 
however, dwells with legitimate satisfaction on the fact that 
the scheme for the High Prize Court, as finally drafted— 
which provides for a permanent Court of jurists—is essentially 
on the lines of the British proposals, though the risks and 
sacrifices involved in its establishment are greater for Britain 
than any other Power. With regard to the total abolition of the 
principle of contraband, although several of the Great Powers 
have refused to support the British proposal, the disposition 
of America to abandon the principle of conditional contraband 
is regarded as of hopeful augury. The divisions on the 
question of submarine mines in the Third Committee were so 
inconclusive, and the divergence of views so pronounced, as to 
illustrate the weakness and unwieldiness of the Conference 
at its worst. 


There is a world of significance in the reservation of 
Baron Marschall, the chief German delegate, who said that 
Germany would never, save in case of imperative necessity, 
resort to the employment of these terrible engines of 
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destruction. It was interesting, however, to find that Russia 
and Japan were at one in desiring entirely to prohibit floating 
(unanchored) mines. It was finally resolved on Thursday 
that the scheme should undergo further revision in order 
that it might be again presented to the Committee in 
a form warranting the hope of its acceptance by the 
Conference. Attempts to secure unanimity as to the consti- 
tution of the new Arbitration Court have hitherto failed, 
and the net result so far is the carrying of a resolution 
submitting to the Governments the results which have been 
attained, and recommending that the Court should be 
constituted whenever agreement could be reached. In 
regard to the conversion of merchantmen into vessels of war 
no agreement could be reached on the question of the place 
of conversion; but the project unanimously adopted by the 
Comité d’ Examen provides that converted merchantmen must 
conform to the laws and customs of war, on the ground that 
they cannot otherwise claim the privileges of belligerents. 


The Legislative Council, or Upper House, in Cape Colony 
has succeeded in forcing a Dissolution on the Government, 
although Dr. Jameson, the Premier, protested that he would 
hold out against it indefinitely. The crisis arose when Dr. 
Jameson lost his majority of one in the Council through 
Mr. Logan, who had been elected as a Progressive, trans- 
ferring his vote to the other side. Day after day the Council 
refused to vote the Appropriation Bill, but directly Dr. 
Jameson had yielded, £3,000,000 was voted on account by 
both Houses to carry on the affairs of the country 
till the next elections in the spring. The Opposition 
got rid of the Government in this way, it is understood, 
because they feared the introduction of a Redistribution 
Bill. Without redistribution, many authorities think that the 
vote of the re-enfranchised rebels will secure the victory of 
the Bond. Dr. Jameson’s Government have not been very 
popular, as they have had to retrench heavily to pay for the 
expensive schemes of Sir Gordon Sprigg. The need to save 
has been faced courageously; but we deeply regret that 
Dr. Jameson should have proposed to relax the laws restrict- 
ing the sale of liquor to the natives. Dr. Jameson protests 
against the action of the Legislative Council as unconstitu- 
tional, and though the Council is not precluded, in the same 
sense as our House of Lords, from interfering in financial 
matters, his grievance seems to be a very real one. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a message from a corre- 
spondent who has had a conversation with Mr. Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay. Mr. Roosevelt will go to Washington next week, 
and then the autumn campaign in preparation for the Presi- 
dential election will virtually begin. The Republican Con- 
vention will meet next June to choose the party candidate 
for the election in the following November. Mr. Roosevelt, 
we are told, is as resolute as ever against standing, but 
it is impossible not to perceive that there is some hope 
among Republicans that circumstances may compel him 
to change his mind. It is just possible that the Con- 
vention, considering that Mr. Roosevelt is the only man for 
the present situation, may nominate him against his will. 
In that case, the correspondent thinks, he might yield to 
a sense of public duty. But as things stand, Mr. Taft is the 
most likely Republican candidate. Mr. Taft would, of course, 
represent the policy which Mr. Roosevelt has so clearly 
outlined. The American people undoubtedly desire that the 
Roosevelt campaign against the dppression exercised by great 
fortunes in the commercial world should be continued. Mr. 
Roosevelt may think, however wrongly, that another man 
could inspire that movement as well as himself. But we fancy 
that if at the last moment he were convinced that he alone 
could defeat such a Democratic candidate as Mr. Hearst, and 
all the undesirable influences which cluster round him, he 
might be persuaded to go back upon the determination to 
retire which he has so frequently expressed, 


The progress of the railway dispute has brought us 
within measurable distance of a general strike. The matter 
stands thus,—that while extensive demands for shorter hours 
and higher wages are preferred by the men, the companies 
refuse to treat with the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants as the men’s agent. The companies contend that 
the Society does not represent the railwaymen, more than 





half being non-Unionists; and furthermore, that the conditions 
of railway service, with its statutory obligations and its 
intimate connexion with our national life, demand the enforce. 
ment of a discipline which this concession would render it 
impossible for them to maintain. On the other side it 
is urged that practically all other employers of labour 
recognise Trade-Unions; that the North-Eastern Compan 
has recognised the Amalgamated Society without loss of 
efficiency, discipline, or prosperity ; and that the exceptional 
conditions insisted on are found in the Post Office, where 
this concession has recently been made. A meeting of 
railway servants was held last Sunday night at Manchester, ag 
the result of which Mr. Bell, M.P., the secretary of the Socist 
is issuing ballot-papers to all its members—about a hundred 
thousand—in order to obtain the individual opinion of the 
men as to whether they are prepared to withdraw their labour 
on a given date in order to enforce the demand for recognition 
Some little time must elapse before the ballot-papers are cent 
out, and the scrutiny cannot take place before October 28th, 
This delay, and the moderate tone adopted by Mr. Bell and 
the Press, encourage the hope that a Conference between the 
opposing parties may yet be arranged. 


The conflict between masters and men unhappily is not 
confined to the railways. The disputes in the shipbuilding 
trade have been revived in the last few days by the action of 
the Boilermakers’ Society. Last month a provisional agree- 
ment to the effect that there should be no stoppage of work 
until after the discussion of matters in dispute was come 
to at Edinburgh between the representatives of the Society 
and the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation. This draft agree. 
ment the members of the Society have now refused to ratify, 
with the result that the Federation has resolved to dispense 
with their services in the federated shipyards after Saturday, 
October 5th. This decision involves a lock-out of some forty 
thousand men at the East Coast ports, at Barrow, and in 
Scotland; but in view of the informal and partial nature of 
the vote, and the attitude of the boilermakers at Barrow, who 
are stated to be almost unanimously in favour of adhering to 
the agreement, it has been decided to take a general ballot, 
which may reverse the decision of the Society. We note that 
so strongly Radical a paper as the Star denounces the action 
of the Boilermakers’ Society as anarchical. It is significant 
that the circular issued on Thursday by the Society's 
executive to the members states that if they now vote against 
the Edinburgh agreement the responsibility for a lock-out 
will rest upon themselves. 


On Saturday last Mr. Haldane delivered a speech on the 
Army scheme at the opening of the new headquarters for the 
Scottish Horse at Blair Atholl. We need not follow him in his 
re-exposition of the Act, but may draw attention to the manner 
in which he insisted on the point that no onerous conditions 
would be forced on the Volunteers. A fifteen days’ camp 
would not be required from those who could not give up so 
much time, but money would be provided for fifteen days. 
He wanted willing service, knowing that all other kinds were 
useless. We have dealt with the rest of Mr. Haldane’s speech 
elsewhere, and will only say here that now that the scheme 
has received the Royal assent we do not wish to labour 
criticism. We hope that it will be made by far the best 
working scheme the country has ever had. None ever 
depended so much on patriotic service being freely and 
gratuitously rendered, and we hope that Mr. Haldane’s high 
expectation of its possibilities will be handsomely fulfilled. 


On Monday the War Office published papers dealing with 
the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, and containing (1) a 
“model scheme” for establishing County Associations ; 
(2) suggestions as to the first steps to be taken towards the 
formation of County Associations ; (3) provisional notes on the 
formation and functions of County Associations. The papers 
have been sent to all Lords-Lieutenant of counties, who are 
to be Presidents of the County Associations, Each Associa- 
tion will be in effect what the administrative General at 
headquarters is to the Regular Army; it will raise its men and 
be responsible for them in every way, clothing and equipping 
them and providing them with all the means of their training. 
Only when they go into camp will they be temporarily controlled 
and maintained by the General Officer Commanding. It is 
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impossible to summarise the “ model scheme,” or the “ sugges- 
tions” and “ provisional note,” which must be read bodily to 
be properly understood. The general intention of the War 
Office, however, is clearly that the Associations, while having 
much authority, shall be kept in close communication with the 
Army Council. We hope the scheme will suit the genius of 
our people, though we must not forget that the very persons 
who will be in the chief positions in the Associations already 
do a good deal of county work. Fortunately, the money 
question need not for the moment trouble us, as Mr. Haldane 
believes he has enough in hand for the purpose. 

Under the heading of “Sinn Fein and Ireland” the West- 
minster Gazette has been publishing a series of interviews 
with leading spokesmen of different sections of Nationalist 
opinion. All are interesting and instructive, but we have 
only space to note the passage in which Mr. F. Crilly, the 
secretary of the United Irish League of Great Britian, defends 
the Parliamentary Party from the charge of the Sinn Feiners 
that the cost of the agitation, and the expenses incidental to 
the upkeep of the Parliamentary machine, have been out of 


all proportion to the benefits received. This is Mr. Crilly’s | 
| containing many earnest, distinguished Churchmen, as well 


answer: 

“The assertion borders on the ludicrous. Observe the actual 
facts. The Land Act of 1881 reduced rents by £2,059,000, the 
Arrears Act two years later wiped completely out £2,000,000 of 
arrears. Under the Land Purchase Acts over £40,000,000 has 
been advanced for the purchase of Irish land, and the Act of 
1903 provided for a further advance of £112,000,000. ‘Then the 
Labourers Act involved the expenditure of £4,650,000 in the pro- 
vision of cottages for the labourers. Light railways, migration, 
and agricultural Acts have caused, in transferring tenants to 
richer lands and developing agriculture, an outlay of £3,516,000. 
These make the substantial total of £164,525,000 secured by the 
Irish Party and its policy from 1879 to 1903, for the improvement 
of the social conditions in Ireland.” 





denationalisation, not disestablishment or disendowment, is 
the great danger by which the Church of England is now beset. 
Denationalisation, as he defines it, means the belittlement and 
sectarianising of the Church, and he regretfully notes that 
while the Parliamentary annals of the last half-century furnish 
abundant evidence of the rapidly deepening and widening 
gulf that is fixing itself between the English Church and the 
English nation, multitudes of Churchmen are steadily playing 
into the hands of the adversary by still further sectarianising 
the Church, and fomenting quarrels within their own ranks. 
In proof of this, he adduces the narrowing of the borders of 
the Church by the establishing of an ecclesiastical test of 
discipleship, and by the enforcing of the rubric connecting 
Confirmation with the Holy Communion; the reception of 
the Report of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline ; 
and the publication of the “ English Hymnal.” 

Finally, in the most weighty language, the Bishop con- 
demns the denationalising attitude of Churchmen towards 
the Deceased Wife's Sister Act. As the result of half-a- 
century's careful examination, the conclusion has been 
reached by the majority of the three estates of the realm, 


|as many devout and learned Nonconformists, that these 


Mr. Crilly then gives Mr. Davitt’s estimate of the total sum | 


contributed by the whole Irish race during the above period— 
for distress, famine, evicted tenants, public testimonials, legal 
expenses, the defence of those prosecuted by the English 
Government, and the cost of the maintenance of the Irish 
Party—at £1,200,000. It is worthy of record that this aspect 
of the financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland should 


be recognised by an official representative of the Irish Parlia- | 
od | ° . *4¢ . 
| I am able to judge of the position of members of a national 


mentary Party. 





Last week we quoted the significant comments of the Times | 


These proved too much for the 
“Tariff 


Times for 


on the new Australian tariff. 
of well-known 
who proce eded to rebuke the 


equanimity their correspondent 


Reformer,” its 


faint-heartedness, and to justify Mr. Deakin and Sir William | 


Lyne in the usual way. 
ue inwardness of the tariff has 
been exposed in two admirable letters from “ Zollverein” and 
Lord George Hamilton in the Zémes of Monday and Tuesday. 
As “ Zollverein ” puts it, the material point is that this Austra- 
out-and-out Protectionist measure 


reely 


become general, and the t 


lian tariff “ constitutes an 
against the United Kingdk mi sci 
rest of the world, and, as such, it is a distinct step backwards. 
..... Tf Tariff Reform is to shed its Imperialist ideals as 
Mr. Deakin has so quickly shed his, and to be used only 
red with Socialism, 


less than against the 


as a stalking-horse for Protection butt 
as in Australia, it will very soon cease to command the 
sympathy and support of many Conservative Imperialists” 
Lord Jiamilton does excellent 
service by his admirable de 
“It is not a proportional reduction of permanent Customs 


besides the writer. 


George 
linition of Colonial Preference. 
duties ; it is a fluctuating concession upon a sliding scale of 


duties controlled by a spirit of exclusion.” There is not a 
particle of evidence, he continues, to show that the new tariff 
was prompted by vindictiveness, or that the duties are more 
than, in the opinion of the Commonwealth Government, are 
necessary adequately to protect Australian products and give 
the revenue required, “ ‘his being so, it is clear that, if the 
preference given to this country was higher, the duties 
from which this would to 
deducted would have to be higher also to bring in the 


revenue required.” 


increased preference have be 


We regret that the demands on our space render it impos- 
sible for us to do more than briefly summarise the more 
important passages of the Bishop of Carlisle's admirable 
diocesan address delivered on Tuesday. Dr. Diggle holds that 


Since then the engagement has | 


marriages are not contrary to the law of God as revealed 
by Holy Scripture. “In these circumstances, when Holy 
Scripture has left us free, and the national conscience, 
as declared by its elected represeutatives, is favourable to 
these marriages, is the Church going to bind where God has 
not bound?” In his view, to set an ecclesiastical Canon cen- 
turies old against the better trained, more widely illumined 
national conscience of to-day is to denationalise, mediaevalise, 
and sectarianise the Church. 


Personally, the Bishop disapproves of these marriages ; but 
in this, and all matters not contrary to the law of God, and 
on which the public conscience has been long exercised and 
finally reached a definite conclusion, he holds that personal 
yield to collective opinion based on a 
larger area of knowledge. Here is no question of either 
morals or religion, and Churchmen are therefore left free, 
except so far as they are bound by Canon law, and “as far as 


opinion should 


Church, no Canon is binding either on clergyman or layman if 
its spirit is contrary to the law of the realm, so long as the 
law of the realm is not contrary to the law of God.” The 
Bishop accordingly declares that, speaking for himself alone, 
he cannot lay any clergyman either under personal or official 
censure for celebrating one of these marriages, or for allowing 
the use of bis church for the purpose of celebrating it. Dr. 
Diggle’s attitude, which, we gather, is also shared by the Bishop 
of Hereford, is precisely that we ventured to recommend to the 
clergy in our last issue. We sincerely trust that his decision, 
based on such unanswerable arguments, will find other 
supporters on the Episcopal Bench. That it correctly 


| represents the feelings of a very large and influential section 





of the clergy we have no doubt whatever. 


The Committee organised by the National Service League 
for the purpose of studying the Swiss Militia system on the 
spot have returned to this country after what has evidently 
been a most interesting and successful visit. The Committee, 
which included a strong contingent of representatives of the 
British working men—no fewer than ten being Labour or 
Liberal-Labour Members of Parliament—were welcomed with 
the most generous hospitality by the Republic ; they witnessed 
mauceuvres in which forty-four thousand men were engaged ; 
they visited all the military institutions of the country ; and 
they were afforded every facility for obtaining the fullest infor- 
mation as to the working of the national system. In due 
course the Committee will publish their Report, and weshall have 
occasion for returning to the subject. For the moment we 
must content ourselves with congratulating the National Service 
League on the enterprise and public spirit it has shown, and 
calling the attention of our readers to the interesting letter 
published in our correspondence columns from a member of 
the Committee. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th, 
Consols (23) were on Friday 82j—on Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_—>——- 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 


N industrial struggles, as in war, those disputes are the 
most dangerous which come unexpectedly and hurry 
one party into an irretrievable and disastrous act before 
it has had time to think. In the present railway crisis, 
though we do not wish to underestimate the difficulty or 
the gravity of it, there is reasonable hope of a settle- 
ment creditable to both sides because no serious step 
can be taken without much forethought. Some time 
must pass before the decision of the men can become 
known, and even: when it is known it may have to be 
regarded loosely as applying to a modified situation. An 
informal conference, for example, between the men and 
the companies might by that time have given tokens of a 
sweet reasonableness which it would be criminal in either 
side to stifle summarily. Meanwhile the Press is dis- 
cussing the matter exhaustively, and with an evident 
desire to be impartial, to get to the bottom of the 
difficulty, and to secure peace. One thing is quite 
certain, and it cannot be realised too fully. The public 
would never forgive either party which wantonly, or for 
the sake of some problematical advantage, imposed upon 
the country the suffering of a general railway strike. 
Suffering it would certainly mean, and perhaps gigantic 
suffering. The necessaries of life—milk, vegetables, meat 
— would be withheld, and even if the companies partially 
replaced the strikers, the sense which travellers have now of 
being safe in the hands of efficient and watchful drivers and 
signalmen would be inevitably impaired. Neither party 
could stand up against the wrath of a public whose welfare 
had been unnecessarily sacrificed. A very good proof of 
this was given in the railway strike in Victoria in 1903, 
when the community turned upon the strikers. Public 
opinion forced the Government to hold a special Session to 
make striking in the State service without notice punish- 
able by heavy sentences; and the women, as we have 
heard from an eyewitness, swarmed at railway stations to 
applaud and encourage the “ blacklegs” who were saving 
them and their children from famine. The community 
when it is irritated is the sternest as well as the strongest 
of employers. If this is really understood, there should be 
no serious danger that the country will have to put up 
with the most disastrous of all kinds of strike. 


The issue between the men and the railway companies 
is very simple in form, though a great many arguable 
questions lie behind it. The members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, led by their secretary, Mr. 
Richard Bell, M.P., demand that the Society be “ recog- 
nised”” by the companies,—in other words, that when 
there is a dispute the companies shall negotiate with the 
officials of the Society, recognising them as the men’s 
authorised agents. ‘The companies—with the exception of 
the North-Eastern Railway, which has already recognised 
the Society—refuse to do this, saying, truly enough, that 
the Society does not strictly represent the men, as the 
majority of railway servants do not belong to it. This 
demand for “recognition” so far outweighs in import- 
ance all the other demands that the latter may be 
disregarded on the principle that the greater contains the 
less. Let us try to summarise what is to be said on the 
men’s side, and then what is to be urged on behalf of the 
companies. In the present circumstances, it is said, when 
railway servants have a grievance, they must send a 
deputation which is not allowed to discuss matters with 
the employers; it can only state a case and wait for an 
answer, which is communicated later. The members of 
such deputations are necessarily untrained negotiators, and 
the men’s cause suffers from their nervousness or want of 
education. Moreover, those who state grievances become 
marked men, and it is only just to railway servants that 
they should be represented by: officials to whom being 
“ marked ” is a matter of indifference, even if such a thing 
were possible. ‘T'he Society is a responsible body, and there 
would be less chance of its being disloyal to its under- 
takings than there is in the case of irresponsible individuals, 
especially as the latter never give or receive any written 
engagement when a reform is introduced. And now for 
the other side. It is said that the companies never refuse 
to consider their men’s grievances, and that the direct 
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communication between the two parties without the inter. 
vention of a third lends to all their dealings an intimacy 
and asympathy which it would not be to the men’s interests 
to end. The men do not in any sense need outside help, 
as they are very skilful and eloquent in stating their 
grievances. The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, so far from representing all the men, does not 
even contain a majority of them, and its relations with 
another railwaymen’s Trade-Union—the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen—are frequently 
those of rivals. And then, if the companies recognised 
Mr. Bell’s Society, they would really be helping it into a 
prosperity which it has failed to acquire on its own merits, 
If it were once “ recognised,” all railway servants would 
be virtually compelled to belong to it. Why should the 
companies cut off their own heads? The outstanding 
fact in all these arguments is the discrepancy between the 
number of men employed by the companies and the number 
who have thought it worth while to join the Union. This 
is the chief weakness in Mr. Bell’s argument. It is open 
to the companies to say: “‘ We shall not refuse to recognise 
a Union when all our men are Unionists; but that has not 
happened yet. The question does not arise. You ask us 
to recognise a minority as representative, and that we will 
not do.” The answer to this is that the Unionists are the 
intelligent pioneers, and that the non-Unionists mostly 
sympathise with their action, although, owing to the policy 
of the employers, it has never been worth their while to 
join the Union. Further than that, the numbers of the 
Unionists are increasing fast, and it is in accordance with 
all experience that Unionism will eventually triumph over 
non-Unionism, organisation over non-organisation. As 
to the arguments of the companies about the pleasant 
relations between themselves and their employés, there 
may be more in them than appears; but judging them as 
they have been stated in public so far, we are bound to say 
that there is not very much. If the skill and eloquence of 
the employés in presenting their grievances are so great, it is 
not clear why the companies should object to the grievances 
being stated less skilfully and eloquently by a third party. 
The principle of collective bargaining is admitted almost 
universally, and the recognition of representation by the 
men’s chosen officials—how can any large organisation be 
carried on without officials P—is the logical sequel. If the 
men confess that they have been considerately treated on 
the whole by the companies—as we believe they have 
been—it is still very natural for them to say: “ We prefer 
to be guaranteed a right to conduct our business with you 
in the ordinary business way. We appreciate your 
sympathy, but a new Pharaoh may come to rule over the 
land, and then what security shall we have ? ” 

We have tried to state the arguments on both sides as 
fairly as we can. That the membership of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants is not by any means 
coextensive with the number of men employed by 
the railways is undeniably awkward for the men. But 
we assume that sooner or later Trade-Unionism will 
permeate the railway industry as it has permeated 
most other industries. Will the companies then resist 
it? We sincerely hope not, because we believe that 
Trade-Unionism has had a very good effect on the con- 
ditions and quality of labour, and has probably prevented 
more strikes than it has caused. The point, then, seems 
to be that the railway Trade-Unionists are asking for 
recognition a little before they are strong enough to exact 
it. Perhaps they ought to have proved their right to their 
claim by producing first a much larger roll of membership. 
But as the claim has been sent in—and it was bound to 
come later in anv case—we cannot think that the com- 
panies will be wise in rejecting it on the spot. Although 
they could not probably be forced to grant it, it will be 
expedient for them at least to discuss it, or grant an 
instalment of recognition. It cannot be impossible to 
arrange some “ wayside meeting,” as Lord Rosebery said 
when Britain was wondering exactly in what way she 
should offer terms to the almost conquered Boers. We do 
not believe that the companies would suffer by recognising 
the Union, and we fancy that the sympathy of the country, 
which unmistakably made up its mind on the same question 
in a more urgent form in the Penrhyn dispute, is with the 
men. One warning ought to be uttered. Mr. Bell would 
forfeit that sympathy at once if he tried to repair his one 
weakness by increasing the numbers of his Union by force. 
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If the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants is 
“recognised,” and men join it because they “cannot argue 
in a success,” as Artemus Ward used to say, and because 
they see that those who remain outside are lost, that would 
be a legitimate victory for the principle of Trade-Unionism. 
But if the Unionists try to beat up non-Unionists with 
threats and violence, they will injure what is now a fairly 
ood case, and will deserve to lose the day. Judging from 
Mr. Bell’s public statements, which have been thoughtful 
and not pugnacious, there does not appear to be any danger 
of this. Indeed, the stake of the Unionists in the railway 
companies is considerable. The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants has over £50,000 invested in railways ; the 
members are not, then, mere “agitators” with nothing to 
Jose and a great deal to gain. The conclusion we have 
come to is that if the companies do not recognise the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants immediately, they 
should not, at all events, adopt an attitude of non possumus. 
They must be able to show that they have tried to avert 
the calamity of a strike; and of course, mutatis mutandis, 
as much is expected of Mr. Bell and his followers. The 
public expects of them that they shall come to terms. 





THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 
YHE managers of the Roman Church are evidently 
1 alarmed, probably not without reason. The 


modern spirit, the essence of which is that all dogmatic 
statements, whether in religion or science or politics, 
must be tried before the tribunal of human reason 
enlightened by tangible evidence, is diffusing itself in all 
quarters like an atmosphere, and among those quarters is 
the great body of the younger priesthood. They are 
unable not to read, and whatever they read, books, news- 
papers, or theological treatises, is penetrated with the 
same tendency,—i.e., to appeal to the right of public 
judgment, not indeed as being superior to revelation, but 
as the only instrument through which revelation can 
be accepted, or denied, or weighed. ‘Those who prevail at 
Rome, whether Jesuits, or pietists, or mere reactionaries, 
believe that this spirit will ultimately prove fatal, if 
not to Christianity—and we must remember that they 
are for the most part honest in their timidities—at least 
to the full authority of the Church to which they are more 
devoted than to Christianity itself, and they cast about for 
the means of arresting the spread of the contagion. They 
have no longer the power of employing the secular arm. 
They cannot to any considerable degree direct the stream 
of secular patronage,—indeed, in France their favour is 
fatal to promotion. ‘They are driven back, therefore, 
upon their moral armoury, and their mode of employing 
it is to anathematise all teaching in which the taint of 
“ modernism ” can be traced as dangerous to the soul and 
to the Church. In the Encyclical of the 16th inst. the 
Pope, whose mental capacity is very like that of an 
old-fashioned English rector, is induced, either by the 
Jesuits, as some say, or by his own internal convic- 
tions, as others say, to proscribe absolutely all books and 
newspapers and periodicals infected with “ modernism ” 
—which is, his Holiness declares, ‘‘ the synthesis of all 
heresies —and to prohibit all teaching and all teachers in 
Roman Catholic schools or Universities which or who may 
be “ poisoned ” by its influence. Its energy is tremendous, 
and the Bishops must therefore establish, each in his own 
diocese, a censorship of all publications, so that nothing shall 
be perused by the faithful which has not received previous 
episcopal sanction. They must prohibit any ecclesiastic 
from contributing articles to any periodicals which have not 
been previously “supervised,” and must “tear from the 
hands” of all students all “bad books,”—that is, being 
interpreted, all books which the Bishops judge to be evil in 
their effect. ‘The world of print is to be turned into one 
vast bibliothéque rose. This is going very far on the road of 
obscurantism, for not only is private judgment condemned, 
but the materials for forming private judgments are to 
be confiscated. The Pope even goes the length of raising 
a single philosophy, that of St. Thomas Aquinas, into “a 


sacred science,” and, though he does not actually ban all | 


other philosophies, he does say that this one should be 
studied to the disuse of any other which may be full of 
disputable propositions. The old scholastic philosophy, 
in fact, is declared supreme in the entire region of 
thought. 

Apart from the merit of the end, this does not appear 





a very wise method of attaining it. It will, to begin 
with, make it doubly difficult for the advocates of 
Roman Catholic Universities in Roman Catholic countries, 
among whom we reckon ourselves, heartily to deny 
that the Roman Catholic Church prefers ignorance to 
knowledge and is afraid that free discussion will of 
itself be fatal to the faith. Every bitter Orangeman in 
Ireland, for example, will find a new weapon placed in his 
hands, and will affirm with new fervour that no Roman 
Catholic University can possibly increase the intelligence of 
the young. Its teachers are ordered in advance not to be 
intelligent. It is true that the Pope promises to found 
some “great institution” which, with the help of all 
Catholic philosophers, shall “favour and help, with 
Catholic truth for its light and for its guide, the progress 
of everything that can be called true science or erudition.” 
But as his Holiness has already declared that there is no 
true science or valuable erudition which is not in accord 
with the scholastic philosophy, the new institution will 
not help human intelligence much. 

What will be the real effect of this Encyclical? Beyond 
increasing the manufacture of hypocritical Professors, we 
should say very little. The Bishops will, of course, obey 
orders; but they cannot found or manage effective censor- 
ships without lay assistance, and the laity will take little 
notice of commands which, whether justifiable or otherwise, 
are inconsistent with the first object of modern teaching. 
The young ecclesiastics whom the Pope obviously 
fears will quietly and with apologies disobey orders, 
declaring to themselves that such orders only mark the 
immense weight of a reactionary party in the counsels of 
the Vatican; or if they are in part obeyed—and in 
Spanish America they may be—they will only deepen the 
greatest danger of the Church,—the cleavage between 
layman and ecclesiastic, and the belief of the former that 
the teaching of the latter is only professional, having 
little relation to the facts of life, and none to the useful 
grooves of progressive thought. The Roman Catholic 
Church never had the control of education so perfectly as 
just before the outburst of the French Revolution showed 
that the Church was despised as well as detested, and that 
revolt from the seminary teaching had been driven by 
repression into the path of fierce negation, extending not 
only to denial of the authority of the Church, but to 
that of the being of a God. Avec votre Etre Suprime vous 
commencez a& m’embéter. That was the thought which 
dominated all who at that period threw off the Church of 
Rome. It was hardly so good for the world as Protes- 
tantism, even if we admit that Protestantism includes in 
the right of private judgment the right of total unbelief. Of 
course while the world, even the white world, contains so 
solid and, so to speak, magnificent a mass of ignorance, an 
Encyclical like this must have some effect, but the effect 
cannot be that which the Pope desires. We do not doubt 
for an instant that he sincerely desires to guide the thoughts 
at least of those who believe in him into strictly Christian 
channels ; but in prohibiting free study and the free use of 
intelligence he is to the extent of his authority weakening 
the keenest weapons that any Church can use against the 
total unbeliever. Pius X. was said just before his election 
to have expressed doubts of its effect, and cultivated Roman 
Catholics may well fear that his doubts were warranted 
by his perception that in the present situation of all 
Churches the necessity for wisdom has become greater, and 
not less. The one point in his favour is the absence of an 
alternative through which the human necessity for a creed 
might in a way be satisfied. Unhappily, the Roman 
Catholic races have a fixed distaste for Protestantism, and 
a Catholicism which shall not be Papal or obscurantist is 
becoming year by year more difficult to think out. 





THE NEW TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


N any great new departure in administration two things 
are necessary,—an abstractly perfect scheme, and a 
popular response to it. It is impossible, of course, to 
judge correctly of the first unless the second is present, for 
faith which is not shown in works is notoriously hard to 
estimate. Mr. Haldane, we well believe, has strenuously 
exerted himself to devise a sound scheme of defence, 
and, aided by his twenty-three War Office Committees, he 
has left no stone unturned to secure success, no contingency 
unprovided for. A scheme which is the fruit of such 
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genuine intellectual effort is bound to have great merits, 
and, we hope, that cardinal one of popularity. Mere 
innovation never attracts a conservative people like ours, 
but a bold and serious reconstruction must impress the most 
casual my -reader. Last Saturday at Blair Atholl the 
Secretary for War made a speech at the opening of the 
new drill-hall of the Scottish Horse, Lord Tullibardine’s 
famous regiment, which is one of the most effective 
Volunteer organisations we possess. On Monday the 
War Office issued certain papers defining the constitution 
and work of the new County Associations, on which the 
future of the Territorial Army largely depends. Between 
them, the speech and the papers enable us to judge, at any 
rate, of the “ perfect pattern and perfect ideal” which Mr. 
Haldane says that he and his advisers have framed. The 
Secretary for War dealt mainly with the second line of 
Army organisation. He was addressing Volunteers, and 
the question of the Regulars and the Militia was not at 
issue. We have always granted the merits of the con- 
ception underlying the Territorial Army. The only 
question is,—Will not an organisation closely approaching 
that of the first line exact more than the men can give, 
and will it not in aiming at an impossible ideal of efficiency 
miss that efficiency which was attainable ? 

Mr. Haldane, dealing with the two Scottish divisions of 
the Territorial Army, gave a specimen of his new policy. 
Taking advantage of local sentiment, he will create 
a Highland and a Lowland division. The Highland 
division he proposes to equip with mountain batteries,— 
one in Perthshire, one in Inverness, and one in Argyll- 
shire. This is an admirable idea. The Highlands lend 
themselves, with their high passes and mountain roads, to 
a thorough training in this branch of artillery. In case 
of invasion the mountains of Scotland would be one of the 
chief centres of resistance, and it is well for their inhabi- 
tants to learn how to utilise natural advantages. More- 
over, there is no better training for a gunner than the 
management of guns in difficult country. Finally, some of 
the men in the Territorial Army will see service overseas, 
and as any future great war is likely to be fought on a 
mountainous frontier, it is well that they should know the 
rudiments of mountain fighting. Mr. Haldane, further, 
wishes to make the infantry battalions each a thousand 
strong, and to make no distinction between war and peace 
establishments. He is confident that the men will be 
forthcoming, and that the Scottish Volunteers will have no 
objection to taking their place in the new force. At one 
time, as our readers are aware, we feared that the terms 
were too onerous, and that they violated what seems to us 
the essential principle of our defence,—that the country 
must take from each man the service that he can 
give. But Mr. Haldane has been quick to learn from 
the criticisms of those best acquainted with the Auxiliary 
Forces, and the new conditions as he announced them 
last Saturday are not, in our view, too hard. A Volun- 
teer is required to engage for four years, but an oppor- 
tunity is given him to resign on short notice. Again, 
he engages to come up for training for a certain time 
each year under penalty of a fine; but Mr. Haldane 

romises that this fine will never be exacted when a man 

s a bond-fide reason for not coming. He hopes, at the 
same time, that employers will feel it an honourable duty 
to make it easy for their employés to get away. ‘“ We do 
not want unwilling men,” said Mr. Haldane. ‘‘It is only 
the willing men we want, and we shall not use willing 
men harshly.” They will be asked to go into camp each 
year for fifteen days, and he thinks that eighty per cent. of 
the men will do this. But for those who cannot manage 
the whole time there will be eight-day camps. Provision 
will be made for fifteen days’ camp for all, and of course if 
all do not attend there will be a considerable saving, about 
£20,000 in the case of each command. But the ‘l'reasury 
will not be allowed to take this. It will be handed to the 
General Officer Commanding to be applied to week-end 
camps and other devices for the training of men who have 
not been able to go out for the whole fifteen days. 
Moreover, there will be provision for Staff-rides, lectures, 
and other kinds of training which can be given at odd 
times. Mr. Haldane says that he has been saving for the 
Territorial Army, and the result of his parsimony is an 
allowance for the Auxiliary Forces of approximately three 
millions. 

“Plenty of money and plenty of men” may be taken 





as the summary of Mr. Haldane’s optimism. The « mode] 
scheme” for establishing the County Associations which 
the War Office issued on Monday shows the minute 
attention which has been given to every detail of the plan, 
There is a great deal to be said on @ priori grounds for 
the proposal. If the nation is to be brought to a senge 
of its duty in matters of military service, local patriotism 
must be enlisted, and this is best done by taking advan. 
tage of the existing county organisations. The power of 
a county magnate is still very great, though philosophers 
may belittle it. According to the “ model sea” each 
County Association will be composed half of those 
representing the Territorial Army and half of those repre. 
senting civil elements. Its military members will be 
appointed by the Army Council out of the officers of the 
local Territorial Forces, the membership being apportioned 
among the different branches of the Service. ‘The repre. 
sentative members will be nominated by the Army 
Council on the recommendation of the County Council, 
the Borough Councils, and, if necessary, the governing 
body of a University. The President will always be 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and there will be a secretary or 
secretaries from the Territorial or Regular Forces. “The 
work of these Associations is, as Mr. Haldane put 
it, to look after the military life of the country, 
They have to raise and maintain the Territorial Forces 
and look after the Reservists. Each Association igs 
responsible for the organisation of territorial units 
within the county, and for their administration, except 
when they are called out for training, or embodied, or on 
active service, in which cases they pass under the General 
Officer Commanding. Such a scheme, of course, can only be 
tested in practice, but it seems to us to have been framed 
with care and good sense, and there can be no question 
about the merits of the policy. National defence can only 
be achieved by a nation in arms, and if we are to arm the 
nation we must begin by rousing the interest of the small 
and workable local units. No doubt the whole scheme is still 
a “Grand Perhaps,” but some uncertainty is inseparable 
from all new departures, and Mr. Haldane’s optimism is 
infectious, and may go far to kindle that popular interest 
on which everything depends. “ We mean to trust the 
people,” he said, “and we believe that in trusting the 
people, and bringing the Army and the people close 
together, in founding the Army in the very nation itself 
instead of leaving it as a caste apart, lies the solution of a 
problem which has baffled us so long.” These words 
summarise the gospel of defence which we have always 
preached. 





REFORMS IN CHINA. 


T is some time since we heard anything enlightening 
about the progress of reforms in China, but this week 

the Peking and Shanghai correspondents of the Times give 
us material information. So far as we can judge, two 
things are necessary above all others to the salvation of 
the Manchu dynasty,—the fusion of the ruling caste of the 
Manchus with the rest of the Chinese, and the settlement 
of the Royal succession. ‘The central Government is 
notoriously weak, and if the dynasty were more firmly 
seated there might be some glimmer of hope for the 
reforms which are repeatedly promised. ‘The Manchu 
caste, like all the Tartar victors who have ruled the Chinese 
people, is going downhill—if it be not already at the 
bottom—owing to the ignoble sloth in which it lives. 
Only its mingling with the ordinary Chinese can save it 
from being quite emasculated, and eventually overwhelmed. 
Only that, too, can confer avowedly on the ordinary 
Chinese some of the prestige which belongs exclusively to 
the Manchus by tradition and custom, but which already 
belongs to the rest of the nation, in its own belief, by 
right of might. If the Manchus do not give before it is 
too late, the ordinary Chinese will assuredly take, and that 
violently, before the chapter is ended. The Dowager- 
Empress enjoys a good deal of popularity, and even 
veneration, but no one can say whether those feelings 
would reappear in the people if a Monarch should succeed 
who appealed to them in a less personal way. If the 
Dowager-Empress and her advisers have chosen a successor, 
they have said nothing. In any case, the matter will have 
to be settled soon, and the Dowager-Empress will retire 
in favour of an Heir-Apparent, unless, of course, the 
Emperor should be brought from the anomalous position 
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where he now hangs between heaven and earth, like 
Mohammed's coffin, and be restored to his honours. 
About a year ago Edicts were issued which professed to 
make straight the path for Constitutional | government. 
They proposed the reform of the administrative system at 
Peking, and later in the provinces. One may safely laugh 
the second half of the proposal out of court. Nothing 
good will ever happen in the provinces until something 
creditable is done at Peking; and the first half of the 
condition is not within sight of achievement. As we have 
suggested, all these things depend, and indeed wait, upon 
fundamental changes in the relations of the races within 
the Empire. New blood might create a new enthusiasm. 
Ii is idle to abolish corruption by Edict while the privi- 
Jeves of the Manchus remain in their present form. 
Privilege means corruption. The Edicts of a year ago 
were thought by many to be the best and latest token of 
the Dowager-Empress’s sincerity. Others doubted. After 
a year, what can be said for the Edicts? The Shanghai 
correspondent of the Times remarks that a year is a 
very short time in China. This is true of a country 
where every proposal for reform is a blank cheque 


which can only be filled in by popular feeling. If 
popular feeling had continued, and the progressive 
officials who were dominant when the Edicts were 
launched had remained in power, something might 


have got itself done by this time. But the progressive 
officials were manceuvred out of oflice, and public opinion 
relaxed, perhaps because it knew agitation was useless for 
the time being, as its mouthpiece had been smashed. “ The 
execution of the Reform Edicts,” we are told, “is as 
remote as that of the Mackay Treaty.” And again: “ At 
no time in recent history has the conflict of parties and 
the frank corruption of their politics been so marked at 
Peking as during the past twelvemonth.” The Censors 
have never been so busy in their denunciations ; but these 
have been purchased first py this faction and then by that. 
So great is the unrest that a Censor has suggested that 
reforms should not be introduced yet into the provinces, as 
the provinces would be unable to bear so great a burden! 
The impeachment of Prince Ching, who is still the highest 
official in Peking (President of the Grand Council), is a 
first-rate ilustration of how China works under the impetus 
of reform. Prince Ching and his son were denounced, as 
the Shanghai correspondent of the 7Zimes tells us, by a 
Censor, and were accordingly impeached. In this case, if 
the Censor was “bought,” he was apparently bought to 
tell the truth. Prince Ching was accused of accepting a 
large bribe, and his son of accepting the gift of a singing- 
girl, from ‘'uan, the Governor-Designate of Heilung 
Chiang. Prince Ching instantly began to figure before 
the public as an Aristides for righteousness. An inquiry 
was ordered,—it was carefully stated that Prince Ching 
himself had insisted on it. The terms of the Censor’s 
accusation were published in the Peking Gazette,—it was 
given out that Prince Ching had himself valiantly ordered 
their publication. ‘The inquiry was held, and the Prince 
and his son were absolved. ‘The Censor, it seemed, had 
been too censorious ; had, in fact, spoken without evidence. 
His zeal, it was pronounced, had outrun discretion ; all 
was well with the world of Peking officials. ‘The Censor 
was dismissed. But every mule-driver, we are told, knows 
that although Prince Ching asked for the publication of 
the accusation, he also asked that it should be withheld 
for ten days while the pices de conviction (including the 
singing-girl herself) were removed from Peking. ‘The 
most important of the Edicts of a year ago created the 
Board of Communications to control steam navigation, the 
railways and posts and telegraphs. ''he progressive otlicial 
who tried to make these services as efficient as he was 
exhorted to do was impeached and sent elsewhere. What 
the correspondent sardonically calls “the casualty list ” 
of the other officials of the Board is an intimidation 
to all reformers, call it a strange series of accidents 
though you may. One President and one Vice-President 
are dead—the President was said to have died of 
“suppressed rage ’’—one Vice-President was impeached 
and transferred, one Vice-President was impeached and 
cashiered, while the present junior Vice-President was 
nearly drowned when coming from the South to take up 
his appointment. All the men who really understood 
their work have been got rid of, and the large staff of 
secretaries and clerks exist apparently for nothing but the 


enjoyment of their emoluments. The postal service alone 
is decently administered. It is a discouraging record. 

The Peking correspondent of the Times takes up the 
tale a few days later than his colleague, and we ought to 
say that his view is more hopeful. New appointments had 
just been made to the Grand Council, on which there are 
now as many Chinese as Manchus, and he thinks that 
they unquestionably strengthen the central authority. 
If the central authority feels itself firmly established, 
the Edicts may become something more than a dead 
letter. But how can a Government hope to make head- 
way when intrigues are the inevitable response to a display 
of confidence ? The correspondent, without venturing 
to be too sanguine, simply puts the question: Now will 
the Manchu pension fund be abolished? We doubt it 
ourselves. The old customs are rooted very deep. But as 
we said at the beginning, it is absolutely necessary that 
the distinctions between the Manchus and the ordinary 
Chinese should disappear. Every Manchu is a “ Banner- 
man”; that is to say, he is registered under the name of a 
particular banner, and is in many respects placed above 
the law. About a quarter of the Chinese revenue’ go to 
support in comparative idleness this soldiery of the ruling 
caste. ‘The Chinese become continually more conscious of 
the intolerable burden, and it is not to be wondered at that 
there are ugly rumours, which occasionally terrify the 
Dowager-Empress, that the Chinese are plotting the over- 
throw of the Manchu caste. The victors have become 
parasites. If the Manchus are to be saved from them- 
selves, they must be allowed to take part in commerce, and 
the recent sanction they received legally to marry Chinese 
wives ought probably to be extended to the Imperial house 
itself. A Manchu-Chinese Emperor might then one day 
be the symbol of perfectly united races. But as things 
are the Dowager-Empress has still the duty before her of 
choosing her successor. The Shanghai correspondent of 
the Times says that Pu-lun, who is eligible by birth, would 
be a good choice. He was sent as a Commissioner to the 
St. Louis Exhibition in America, and has presumably 
digested ideas outside his own country. At all events, it 
is to be hoped for the sake of China that a mature and 
competent Prince will be chosen. A long regency during 
the infancy of an Emperor would be an invitation to more 
intrigue than ever. 





MOTORISTS AND THE FUTURE. 

fF\HE motor-car problem decreases in difficulty very 
slowly. Four or five years ago, when legislation 
seemed likely to check, if not to abolish, the chief abuses 
of the new method of locomotion, it was easy to be 
optimistic as to the future, and many good judges of what 
may be called British public habits looked on the develop- 
ment of the motor-car industry with assurance and quiet. 
‘The dust problem had come to be recognised for what it 
was and still is, a road problem, and the disappearance of 
dust from better-made roads seemed likely to benefit 
everybody, motorist and pedestrian alike. ‘There was, or 
seemed to be, a general recognition, which was certainly 
unselfish on the part of those who did not use motors, 
that the motor-car, in the hackneyed phrase, “had come 
to stay,” and that the thing to do was to see how to make 
the best of an altered situation. Lastly, there was com- 
plete agreement among motorists and non-motorists upon 
one point: that the reckless, unmannerly, and dangerous 
driver was to be got off the roads, the sooner the better. 
The “road-hog” was to disappear at all costs; and that 
he would disappear within a short space of time was often 
prophesied, particularly by those who knew, or thought 
they knew, the British temperament pretty well, and who 
supposed that sentences of imprisonment would have a 
properly deterrent effect upon persons who disregarded 

cautions, and were contemptuous of fines. 
Unfortunately, order and toleration have not come so 





quickly. The Times for some weeks past has been 
opening its columns to correspondence on the subject 
| of motor-car precautions and other aspects of the problem 
| of British road traffic, and the result is probably a little 
different from what was expected of the working of the 
Motor-car Act of 1903. It is impossible to read the large 
number of letters which have been published without 
| getting a general impression of reasoned dissatisfaction. 
! Some of the letters have been written in more or less 
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vigorous defence of the motorist, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously have shown a strange contempt of the rights 
of pedestrians and others who use, and pay rates for, 
the roads. One correspondent, for instance, suggested, 
apparently in perfect honesty and seriousness, that the 
strip of grass which borders many roads ought to be 
sufficient for the needs of persons on foot. A greater pro- 
portion of the letters have come from motorists genuinely 
anxious for the rights of others, and habitually careful to 
see that they themselves inflict as little inconvenience as 
possible upon persons whom they meet and pass. But 
perhaps the most noticeable, and in some ways the most 
disquieting, portion of the correspondence is that which 
represents another section of the public altogether. That 
is the very large public who neither own nor use motors, 
but who have suffered, and continue to suffer, grave 
inconvenience from motor-cars owned by others. Their 
case has been urged in the Times almost in every case 
quietly and with patience, and the general effect is of 
perplexing discomfort. It is not an explosion; it is the 
temperate setting out of what are felt as genuine 
grievances. It should certainly be the duty of every 
motorist to see whether he can himself remove any 
legitimate grievance; but to dispute or to uphold the 
legitimacy of any particular grievance may be a little more 
difficult. 

Let us begin by avowing full belief in the value of the 
motor industry to the nation, and full trust in the motor- 
car as a useful and pleasant means of locomotion. A good 
motor-car properly driven on properly constructed roads 
should be a nuisance to nobody. On the other hand, a 
motor-car improperly driven on any road may be a nuisance 
and dangerous; improperly driven on a badly constructed 
road it must be a curse and an abomination. Now the 
question at issue at present is not the question of what is 
a well-constructed road. It is a platitude that as our 
roads were not originally made for motor-cars, they must 
be differently constructed in the future if motor-cars are 
to use them; and it is easy to define a good road as a road 
with a smooth, dustless, well-drained surface with gradual 
curves and gradients. A good road need not necessarily 
be, though it may be, a pleasant road; you will lose most 
of the beauty of a Devonshire lane if you make it 
even a good road for horse traffic; but we may leave 
that point for the present. We are all agreed, at all 
events, as to what is a merely good road. ‘There is not the 
same unanimity of opinion as to what is careful or proper 
driving of a motor-car, either among those who use motors 
or those who do not. Boorish driving is recognisable and 
resented at once; very dangerous driving is easy to dis- 
tinguish ; but what is really safe and considerate driving ? 
It is the test readiest at hand which is in this case the true 
test.. You come back, at the last, to the question of pace. 
The problem can be reduced to absurdity, of course; a 
motor-car proceeding at the rate of a pedestrian, easily 
steered, and capable of being stopped dead, is no more 
dangerous than a pedestrian of extra large size. A car 
travelling at ninety miles an hour is dangerous on any 
road. Between those two paces lie all the speeds which 
are safe and dangerous: fast speeds, which are often 
safe, though only sometimes courteous to other users 
of the road; and comparatively slow speeds, which 
very seldom can cause discomfort to others, but which 
in their turn can be dangerous, as, for instance, 
in driving through a village when school-children are 
running out to play. Now the burden of the complaints 
in the Times correspondence is that motorists drive too 
fast,—too fast for safety, and too fast for courtesy. 
They raise dust which they would not raise if they went 
more slowly, and they are the cause of frequent accidents. 
These are not new complaints, but unfortunately no fair- 
minded motorist can deny that there is a great deal of 
truth in them. Let him put to himself two or three 
questions. Let him ask whether it is possible to drive for, 
say, a couple of hours on any main English road without 
meeting with or being passed by many cars driven at a 
pace far exceeding the legal limit. Twenty miles an hour 
is, after all, no great pace. It is possible for a man to 
run a hundred yards in ten seconds,—that is, at the rate 
of eighteen hundred yards in three minutes, or twenty 
miles eight hundred yards in the hour. How many cars 
could a fast runner be always sure of catching? The 
great majority of cars running at a rate of over twenty 





LL 
miles an hour may be driven perfectly safely; but let the 
motorist next ask himself how many days he can drive 
without meeting at least one car driven furiously and 
dangerously, and then put himself in the place of the 
person who has never owned or used a motor-car. Apart 
entirely from the difficulty and discomforts of dust, the 
roads have become entirely different places, and can be 
used only under conditions entirely different from those of 
twenty years ago. When four years of legislation have 
not materially altered the conditions which legislation wag 
intended to improve, can he wonder that there should be 
serious complaint, if not against motorists as a body, at 
all events against a state of things which has not eliminated 
the motorist who drives boorishly, illegally, and with grave 
danger to the public? 

It would be foolish, indeed, to bring angry charges 
against the whole body of motor-car owners and drivers, 
The majority of them are no worse mannered and no 
more dangerous on the road than other Englishmen. But 
without bringing any general charge, it is possible to urge 
one or two suggestions. In the first place, a motor-car 
owner who has not tried the experiment might well 
attempt to realise the spirit of the Act of 1903 by deter- 
mining on a fairly long run never to exceed a speed of, 
say, eighteen miles an hour. He might consider the 
experiment dull and the restriction foolish, but he would 
at least realise, perhaps with surprise, what the Act was 
intended to prevent. He might also take steps to be 
certain that the meaning of the Act was fully realised 
by his chauffeur. The point seems so obvious as 
hardly to be worth making, but the most considerate 
owner of a car cannot always be certain of the pace at 
which it is driven when his chauffeur is alone. It might 
possibly be enlightening to many men who believe, and 
would maintain in conversation, that they have never yet 
inconvenienced a pedestrian, to watch their own chauffeurs 
driving down to the station to meet the City train. Perhaps 
no simpler or commoner instances of the illegal or 
dangerous driving in the case of cars owned by decent and 
fair-minded persons could be given; they are selected 
precisely because they are so simple and so common as to 
be almost forgotten among other worse abuses of the car, 
although contributing in the bulk a considerable slice to 
the heap of reasoning and unreasoning dislike. On other 
more obvious nuisances, paradoxical as it may seem, we 
believe there is less necessity to insist. Dust almost 
certainly will one day disappear; the siren will be made 
illegal; the deliberately and wickedly dangerous driver, 
who tears through a country village at fifty miles an hour, 
will very rightly be imprisoned. But the possibilities of 
driving fast so as not to be exactly dangerous, but still 
annoying, to other users of the road will still remain; and 
until roads are more suited for the new form of locomotion 
the real thing for motorists to remember is that a high 
rate of speed may be convenient to themselves, but to 
others will never appear to be necessary. 








THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 

fFVHE Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles has been 

disputed, and defended, by great authorities,—disputed 
on the ground that the Church conditions alluded to in the 
letters to Timothy and Titus are such as could not have 
grown up during the lifetime of St. Paul, and defended 
because, to use Jowett’s words, “there are passages in those 
Epistles which breathe the very life and spirit of the Apostle.” 
Having regard to the cogency of the arguments on both 
sides, many Biblical scholars, including Renan, and perhaps 
Jowett, have satisfied their doubts and their convictions 
about the matter by a theory of interpolation. At present 
the trend of Biblical criticism is towards conservatism. 
Scholars of great weight give the Pastoral Epistles back to 
St. Paul, maintaining that our slender knowledge of the 
Apostolic age, wherein institutions grew rapidly and 
“opinions were like meteors,” forbids the historian to deny 
that the state of things in Ephesus between 60 and 70 A.D. 
may have been such as the writer of the Epistles implies. 

It comes to this, then. The scholars have given the 
ordinary reader leave to use his own judgment, and, using 
it, he can hardly refrain from summing up for the Apostolic 
authorship. It was surely St. Paul—and no forger of his 
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personality—who, looking forward to his death and backwards 
upon his life, declared that he had “fought the good fight” 
and “ kept the faith,” and who bitterly lamented the desertion 
of his friends in the same breath that he ardently rejoiced in 
the companionship of Christ. It was surely he who ful- 
minated against Alexander the coppersmith, who had done 
him much injury, and blessed Onesiphorus, who “ oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chain.” It is difficult to think 
it was another than St. Paul who in the first chapter of the 
First Epistle to Timothy rebuked the workers of iniquity with 
all the minatory force of a clear conscience, and yet exalted to 
the heavens the long-suffering of God, Who had chosen the 
“chief of sinners ” to convert the Gentiles in illustration of 
His boundless power to forgive, and who, while he defended 
sound doctrine with all his heart, admitted that when all 
arguments are over “the end of the commandment is charity.” 
The light which flashes again and again from the recurrent 
clash of St. Paul’s antitheses reveals his personality. If we 
admit that he wrote the Pastoral Epistles within sight of “the 
time of [his] departure,” they are of intense interest for the 
picture they give of St. Paul’s mind in his last years, and of 
the ideals, both ethical and doctrinal, of the Church at that 
moment when the prospects of Christianity were not bright, 
when so many had “turned aside,” and when, though faith 
was at a low ebb, an insidious wave of superstition prevented 
men from consenting “to sound words, even the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” No one, we think, could read the 
Pastoral Epistles through in an unbiassed mood and not be 
struck by the austerity of their moral standpoint and the 
simplicity, and what would now be called the extreme breadth, 
of their dogmatic teaching. 

When St. Paul sent his suffragan Timothy to preach a 
reformation in the Church at Ephesus, to bring his converts 
back to the pure worship of “the King eternal, incorruptible, 
invisible, the only God,” and to turn them from “old wives’ 
fables,” and from “ doting about questionings and disputes of 
words,” he made no impassioned appeal either to the emotions 
or to the intellect of those whom he desires to instruct. 
“Charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience,” are, he 
says, essential parts of the Christian religion, and those who 
forget this “ make shipwreck concerning the faith,” and become 
mere sources of “wrath and disputing.” The polemical and 
revolutionary tendencies which he hears of in the Church at 
Ephesus alike distress him. The purity of the faith must be 
maintained, and submission made to pagan authority in all 
things lawful. At the same* time, he will allow of no com- 
promise with pagan ideals. In these Epistles St. Paul carries 
the duty of submission to law very far indeed. The powers that 
beare not to be spoken against, and slaves are to be warned not 
to despise Christian masters “ because they are brethren,” but 
to show them “all good fidelity,” for it is their duty to “ adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour,” and not cause it to be 
spoken against as subversive of order. The Church is every- 





strikers.” It is evident all through this Epistle that St. Paul 
regarded belief in a future life not only as an essential part 
of Christian doctrine, but as a part having an intimate effect 
upon conduct, making men serious and conscientious as well 
as religious, He condemns the doctrine of those who say that 
“the resurrection is past already,” and fears its moral effect, 
but he does not deduce from the “sound doctrine” of the 
future life any weapon to produce fear. Christ, he maintains, 
“abolished death,” and those who believe in his teaching have 
their “hope set on the living God, who is the Saviour of all 
men, specially of them that believe.” 

But even more than he fears superstition, or argumenta- 
tion, or lawlessness, the Apostle, who is sosoon to be a martyr, 
fears the love of money. For greed more than anything else 
is calculated to destroy religion. “They that desire to be 
rich,” he says, “ fall into a temptation and a snare and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction 
and perdition.” At the root of all kinds of evil lies, he says, 
the love of money, “which some reaching after have been 
led astray from the faith, and have pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows,” for though godliness is no “way of 
gain,” yet “godliness with contentment is great gain.” Few 
wants make without doubt for happiness. 

The doctrine of the Pastoral Epistles is, to the thinking of 
the present writer, simpler than that of St. Paul's earlier 
writings, though the following verse from the First Epistle 
of Timothy may be said to sum up the Pauline theology as 
well as it could be summed up in so few words :—* There is 
one God, one mediator also between God and men, himself 
man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” The 
Apostle was face to face at Ephesus with great evils, which 
he evidently considered to be intimately connected with each 
other—superstition, scepticism, contentiousness, the spirit of 
revolt, and the love of luxury—and he combats them all by 
exhortations to simplicity. A simple creed and a simpler life 


| he would have the Christians at Ephesus accept for their soul's 


health. Neither emotionalism, nor asceticism, nor Socialism 


finds any encouragement in the Pastoral Epistles. ‘ Godliness 


|and gravity” is the sole burden of their discourse. 


It is in 


| this direction only that his hearers must look for a cure. 
| Bitter specifics they probably appeared to the first readers of 


the Apostle’s letters; but the Apostle is assured of their tonic 
effect. Plain living and high thinking he prescribes to the 


| Christian community, which has lost the purity of its earlier 


where to pray for all in high places, making intercession | 
and giving thanks for rulers of every description, and not | 


forgetting that the Church is but part of a larger com- 
munity, “that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life in 
all godliness and gravity. This is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour; who willeth that all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
Against this “gravity” of mind St. Paul believes that the 
women of the Christian community at Ephesus are militating. 
They are, he hears, becoming worldly, and he desires that their 
too great influence should be suppressed, and deprecates the 
extreme conspicuousness of their attitude in all Church affairs. 
He is hot about the matter, and does not, as in a former 
Epistle, remind his readers that his attitude towards women 
has no warrant from Christ. Yet stern as is his view of “ how 
men ought to behave themselves in the house of God, which 
is the church of the living God,’ he has yet no leaning at 
all tgwards asceticism, and no patience with those who 
are “forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which God created to be received with thanks- 
giving.” He makes a curious criticism upon these fanatics, 
declaring that those whose sense of right and wrong is thus 
perverted have, as a rule, a conscience “ branded” as “ with a 
hotiron.” All officers of the Church are to be chosen for their 


faith. Men must realise what in life is really worth having, 
and be prepared for some sacrifice if they would “ lay hold on 
the life which is life indeed.” What he hopes for his converts 
is not that they should be overwhelmed by emotion or con- 
founded by logic, but that they should “recover themselves,” 
being “taken captive by the Lord’s servant unto the will of 
God.” 





THE DOMINION OF THE AIR. 

i ee who have studied the recent developments of 

aeronautics are confident that the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the twentieth century will be the solution of the 
problem of human flight, which may be defined as the possi- 
bility of free locomotion through the air in a definite direction 
under any meteorological conditions. The annual meeting of 
the International Commission of Aeronauts, held at Brussels 
at the end of last week, gives us an opportunity of taking 
stock of recent advances in this direction. The most obvious 
of these is the acquisition by at least three of the Great 
Powers of navigable balloons which promise to be a notable 
addition to their military plant. Although a veil of official 
secrecy is naturally drawn over the experiments of the 
War Offices, it seems to be clear that the Lebaudy balloon 
which has been adopted by the French Army, and the 
Parseval airship of the Germans, have both proved them- 
selves to be perfectly efficient within their necessary 
limits. The navigable balloon which has been constructed 
by our own military Balloon Department made a trial trip 
last week which was satisfactory for a first attempt, although 


| it indicates that the British airship is not yet so well under 


control as the foreign ones. This might have been expected, in 
view of the fact that the experiments in navigating balloons 
which have been carried on since Henri Giffard built the first 


blameless and temperate lives. They are to be sober men, the | dirigible balloon in 1852 have been almost entirely undertaken 


husbands of one wife, and to “ have good testimony from them 
that are without,” not money-loving, “no brawlers,” and “no 





on the Continent. In Giffard’s day it was impossible to con- 
struct a motor sufficiently light in relation to its power to be 
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successfully applied to so unwieldy a fabric as a balloon. This 
was true even when the French military airship of Renard 
and Krebs, in 1884, performed for the first time the feat of 
making several journeys in which it successfully returned 
to the starting-point,—the sole test of a practicable machine 
of the kind, Its achievements, which have only been surpassed 
within the last few years, were all the more creditable to the 
distinguished military engineers who constructed it because 
they were forced to use a heavy electro-motor which weighed 
more than half-a-ton and only developed eight and a half 
horse-power. The growth of the motor-car industry, with the 
concurrent demand for very light and powerful engines, has 
greatly simplified the task of the aerial navigator, who can 
now obtain engines which give a horse-power for every five or 
six pounds of weight. It is thus possible to equip a balloon 
of moderate size with a motor which will drive it at a speed 
of twenty or thirty miles an hour in still air, and this is the 
fundamental fact which has made balloon navigation a serious 
possibility. 

We may take it as proved, then, that an airship, consisting 
of a cylindrical balloon with a motor attached, can be built 
which will travel at twenty to thirty miles an hour in calm 
weather. It is true that the management of such a vessel 
requires a high degree of skill, and that there are considerable 
difficulties in the way of persuading it to maintain an even 
keel. But the performances of the Lebaudy and Parseval 
balloons show that the primary obstacle in the way of aerial 
navigation has been overcome. It remains, however, to 
inquire whether this is tantamount to the solution of the 
flight problem, as some hasty thinkers have claimed. We 
have just had a practical warning from the frozen North that 
it is by no means so. Mr. Wellman’s airship, which seems to 
have been as powerful and as speedy as any of those yet made 
in Europe, had a very narrow escape from disaster on its first 
trip. The report of its performance tells us that the steering- 
gear worked well, and that the airship attained so great a 
speed that the attendant steamer could not keep up with it. 
But the moment that a squall broke over the balloon its 
powerlessness to combat adverse meteorological conditions 
was made manifest. Fortunately this test occurred at the 
very outset of its voyage, and the aeronauts were able to land 
on a glacier adjoining the coast of Spitsbergen, from which 
they were rescued in time. But there can be little doubt 
that if Mr. Wellman had been favoured with fine weather 
for the first few hours of his adventurous expedition, his 
enterprise would have ended in the same painful obscurity 
which still hangs over the fate of Andrée. The obvious con- 
clusion is that the navigable balloon is not as yet a practical 
means of navigation: it is only a fine-weather toy. This 
has long been argued by scientific students of aeronautics. 
The anemometers on the platform of the Eiffel Tower 
have shown that the average speed of the wind at that 
moderate elevation is eighteen miles an hour. Therefore it 
follows that a navigable balloon, in order to be capable of 
making its voyage independent of an average wind, must be 
able to travel at least forty miles an hour in still air,—that is, 
it would then make twenty miles an hour against an average 
current of air, and no smaller speed is admissible for a serious 
aid to locomotion in these days. But at forty miles an hour 
the resistance of the atmosphere becomes a very serious 
factor, as any one who has travelled at that speed on a motor- 
car will readily admit. M. Banet-Rivet, who has made a 
careful study of the problem of air-resistance in relation to 
cylindrical or cigar-shaped balloons, maintains that no known 
fabric of which balloons are constructed is capable of pre- 
serving its shape or texture for any length of time at such a 
speed. Only a metallic hull, like that of a ship, could endure 
the strain, and the weight of such a hull is immediately pro- 
hibitive. Thus both the argument of the engineer and the 
experience of the practical aeronaut combine to tell us that 
the navigable balloon has a natural limit set to its usefulness, 
and must remain at the mercy of the wind whenever it blows 
with more than average speed. The conclusion is that 
navigable balloons must remain mere toys, suitable perhaps 
for the purposes of sport or of military reconnaissance, but 
in no sense practical aerial vehicles for passenger traffic or 
exploration, 

We are thus brought rigorously back to the belief, already 
reached on other lines by investigators, that the problem of 
flight must be solved without the help of the balloon. There 





may be a distinguished future before the airship in warfare< 
especially if the Hague Conference agrees to relax the pro- 
hibition of 1899 against its use as an engine of offence—or ag 
a safety-valve for scorching motorists who grow tired of dusty 
roads, popular contumely, and police attention. But the seriong 
aspirant to travel through the air holds that the balloon, 
for all the good work which it has done in the past century, 
has been in reality an obstacle to aeronauts, since it hag 
diverted their attention from the right path. We find nothing 
like a balloon in Nature: all birds and other flying creatures 
are heavier than the air which they displace, and depend for 
their support in the air on wind-pressure against the under 
surface of their wings. This is the model which the designer 
of a practical flying-machine must set before himself, though, 
of course, that particular argument is not conclusive, for 
Nature also ignores the wheel. But theory and practice 
alike point to the adoption of the aeroplane, or true flying. 
machine, as necessary before we can solve the problem of flight, 
Theory, as illustrated in the investigations of Langley and his 
colleagues, shows that a properly designed aeroplane, moving 
through the air with a considerable velocity, can support 
much greater weights than any balloon ever yet constructed, 
and that it has the remarkable property of needing less pro. 
portionate power to keep it going as its speed increases, 
therein differing from any other method of locomotion known 
tous. There is good scientific warrant for believing that the 
construction of a trustworthy aeroplane may revolutionise our 
ideas of possible speed in travel, bringing London within two 
hours of Paris and two days of New York. At present there 
is one grave obstacle in the way of building practical flying. 
machines,—the difficulty of ensuring their balance in the air, 
an art which the bird has imperfectly learnt through countless 
generations of practice and inherited instinct. The Wrights 
are as yet the only aeronauts who claim to have mastered this 
difficulty, even ona small scale; but their persistent refusal 
to submit their machine to competent critics makes it 
impossible to pronounce on the validity of their claim. But to 
those who are familiar with the history and present position 
of aeronautics there is little room for doubt that man will 
master the dominion of the air within the present century,— 
perbaps within our own lifetime. There is hardly any more 
fascinating prospect for the enthusiast, though its con- 
sequences may give the philosopher pause. 





HOPE IN FISHING. 

HOPEFUL spirit, which is an essential part of every 
angler’s nature, is more needed in fishing for salmon 
than in any other kind of fly-fishing. There are so many 
blank days, the habits of the fish are so mysterious, we know 
so little of the causes which prompt the salmon to rise to a fly, 
that a large stock of hope is necessary, and there is no apparent 
reason why a day which promises badly should not turn out 
well. We are, as it were, fishing in the dark; but sooner or 
later, if we persist, we shall certainly be rewarded by the 
supreme satisfaction of hooking a salmon. The present writer 
was once fishing on the Tay with a youthful angler. After 
many hours of dreary and fruitless casting, the youth called 
out for assistance because, as he said, something very odd had 
happened to his line. The strange mystery was soon solved: 
a salmon had taken the fly under water, and was fighting 
sulkily at the bottom of the pool. But in order to persist until 
success is attained hope is essential; and to cultivate and keep 

it alive the salmon-fisher resorts to many devices. 

It is, of course, different with trout-fishing, where we see 
the fish, or see their rings, when they rise. We know that at 
some time or other in the twenty-four hours they will feed. 
We can tell what fly they will take, and experience gained on 
one trout-stream seldom fails on others of the same nature. 
For though no man can compel trout to take a fly when they 
will not, the skill of the individual fisherman usually counts 
for much more with trout than it does with salmon. It is 
perhaps one of the attractions of salmon-fishing that there is 
something of a lottery about it, and that the prizes, though 
few, are big ones. Who is there that has not on 4 
fishing-day abandoned the certainty of a good basket of 
trout for the faint chance of a small salmon? Again, 
the attractions of salmon-fishing are vastly increased by 
the nature of the water to be fished and the pleasure of 
wielding a big rod and casting a heavy line. There is a passage 
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in one of George Borrow’s books in which he describes how 
he has always loved to gaze upon streams. In this same 
spirit one may say that no day spent on the banks of even 
the meanest salmon-river is ever wasted. And a man who 
has fished diligently all day with a salmon-rod feels that 
he has done work and earned his rest. These things enable 
ys to face the blank days. For though a man may be 
tired and disheartened by the evening, the true fisher- 
man always wakes hopeful next morning. There may 
even be good reasons for hoping that fortune will change. 
If there are not, the fisherman invents them. Sir Edward 
Grey in his book has told us how for five years from 
the time he was fifteen he had a few days’ salmon- 
fishing every year without ever hooking a fish. Upon a later 
occasion he fished for ten consecutive days on one of the best 
spring rivers in Scotland, when the water was in order the 
whole time; but he never had a rise. Another season he 
fished every day for four weeks on a good beat on a good river 
in September and caught only two fish; of these, one never 
rose at the fly at all, but happened to get foul hooked by 
jumping on the top of the gut in a swift stream. The most 
light-hearted and persistent fisherman could not face such a 
succession of blank days without despondency did he not 
artificially cultivate hope. It would seem that one of the 
most effective ways of doing this is by carrying a large stock 
of flies and changing from one to the other. 

Among the principal mysteries of salmon-fishing is the 
instinct or impulse which makes the fish seize what is known 
asafly. It may be appetite, anger, play, curiosity, annoyance, 
or merely a predatory instinct. It is now so well established 
that salmon do not habitually feed in fresh water that the 
fisherman cannot hope that hunger, or the desire to satisfy it, 
will impel the salmon in a pool sooner or later to take the fly. 
On the other hand, if curiosity or annoyance be the moving 
impulse, there is every reason to go on hoping. And the un- 
accountable way in which a fish that has been shown the fly 
at intervals during the day will at last suddenly seize it 
almost induces one to believe that salmon can be successfully 
teased into rising. It must be, of course, remembered that 
salmon have no hands, and the only way that they can 
gratify their curiosity or exhibit anger is by seizing a little 
moving object in their jaws. Sometimes they evidently only 
come up to look at the fly, and having satisfied themselves, go 
back. Sometimes they rise with an angry snap and miss the 
fly. Insuch cases there is hope that they may come again 
later on. 

Hope is very much kept alive in salmon-fishing by the fact 
that we do not see our fish, and only know of their where- 
abouts by tradition or experience. The brown, foaming pool is 
deep, and who knows what may be happening beneath the 
surface as we cast across and watch the lively fly swimming 
and struggling, as it were, against the stream? Have the 
salmon seen it? Have they been following it under water 
undecided whether to take it? May not another cast be 
successful? Then, after hours during which not a fish has 
apparently moved, we wonder whether there is a salmon in the 
pool. There is no means of knowing, and all this uncertainty 
may be made conducive to hopefulness if we look at things 
from the angler’s aspect. It is the tremendous uncertainty of 
salmon-fishing that keeps us always expectant. Hope is 
naturally at its highest in the morning when we reel off 
a little line at the edge of the first pool, and begin to fish 
with lively eagerness and tremulous care. We will suppose 
the state of the river is pronounced good; neither too high 
nor too low. The weather and the wind we put down also 
as apparently favourable, as far as we can judge: at least 
we hope that they are. How often the voice of the gillie, 
sitting on the bank attentive and watchful, declares, as the 
fly reaches some part of the pool: “He should come now, 
if he comes at all.” The critical moment passes, we have 
fished with redoubled care, the fly is cast further down 
across the swirling stream, and nothing has happened. So 
we fish over the whole pool fruitlessly. Are we dispirited ? 
Not in the least; we fully hope that the next pool will 
produce a rise. We are convinced that the day is not 
going to be blank. We could not go on fishing were it 
otherwise, 

But then as the day passes without a rise or a pull 
the spirit sinks a little. The best pools have yielded 
nothing. We begin to fish like a machine, covering the 











water foot by foot, and working the fly without the same 
trembling expectation as at the beginning of the day. When 
we have fished our beat once over we revive our hopefulness 
by changing the fly. This is the most fertile expedient for 
raising fresh hopes, though one may doubt how fara salmon 
discriminates between minute shades of pattern and small 
differences in dressing. Size is more important, for there can 
be no doubt that in deep and heavy water a larger fly is 
needed than when the river is low. So two courses are open 
to us: we can try with different patterns, and we can try them 
of different sizes. Ateach change of fly we gaze for a moment 
at the attractive combination of tinsel and feathers, we test 
the knot, and straighten out the gut with our fingers before 
launching it to take its trial. Surely it will be irresistible, 
So hope is again revived. 

At last when various patterns are tried in vain we feel once 
more downhearted ; yet the angler’s spirit tells us we must not 
give up fishing. So we give the river a rest, which means really 
that we rest ourselves, and begin again in half-an-hour with fresh 
hopes. Or else we eat some food or have asmoke, both of which 
are infallible remedies for despondency in fishing. Or else we 
persuade ourselves that some change has come over the water 
or the weather since we tried the same pool earlier in the day. 
If it was cloudy, we hope that sun will make the fish move. 
If the morning was bright, we welcome clouds because any 
change makes us hopeful again. It is considered a rule 
among salmon-fishers that there is a better chance on a dull 
than ona bright day. But the present writer was recently 
fishing on a small river in Islay when there were abrupt changes 
from dark clouds to brilliant sunshine, and the two fish hooked 
during the day both rose to the fly when the sun was throwing 
its rays on the pool, though it was fished over before 
during dull and cloudy intervals. So any change may give 
ground on which to build our hopes. We also look to the 
direction and force of the wind. The stagnant pool will now 
have a good ripple from the breeze. In another place we 
shall be able to get out a straighter line since the wind has 
dropped. Or else we look at the water, which may have 
fallen now and have been too high earlier in the day; or 
else a shower on the hills has coloured it a little and we hope 
that now a change will come. By nighttime we are, of 
course, often disappointed and cast down by fruitless labour. 
But hope always comes in the morning. Salmon-fishing is 
such a mysterious business and salmon are such whimsical 
fish that, as long as there is water in the river, hope need 
never be abandoned. We could not go on fishing without 
fresh hopes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM. 


(To tae Epiror or tax “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—During a period of seven fully occupied days in the 
present month an English Committee of Inquiry, consisting 
in all of thirty persons, and comprising Members of both 
Houses of Parliament of various shades of political opinion, 
officers of the British Regular and Auxiliary Forces, members 
of the National Service League, and representatives of various 
Trade-Unions in the United Kingdom and of the Press, were 
the guests of the Swiss Government for the purposes of 
witnessing the Swiss Army Mancuvres then being carried 
out, and visiting various training-schools and institutions 
connected with the armed forces of Switzerland. The 
Committee owed its origin to the initiative of the 
National Service League, which advocates universal military 
training for home defence on a compulsory basis for 
all able-bodied male citizens of suitable age (with a few 
exceptions), exclusive of members of the Regular Army 
or Navy or the mercantile marine. The objects of the 
Committee were to ascertain, first, how far the very 
short periods of training enforced in the Swiss Militia 
sufficed to produce efficient soldiers; secondly, whether the 
efficiency attained was combined with the minimum of 
interference with the civil and industrial life of the Swiss 
people; and, lastly, to form some opinion as to the extent 
to which the Swiss Militia system is suitable for 
adaptation to the requirements of a Home Defence 
Army for the United Kingdom, as distinguished from 
a more highly trained Regular Force for foreign service. 
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Short as was the period at the disposal of the English Com- 
mittee, the generous hospitality and the facilities afforded by 
the Federal Government and the military authorities, and the 
programme drawn up by the able officers of the General Staff 
who accompanied the Committee throughout their visit, were 
so complete and admirable that it was possible for the 
members of the Committee, of whom the writer was one, to 
form a definite, if general, view of the value and efficacy of 
Swiss military training. 

Before briefly enumerating the periods and conditions of 
training enforced in the Swiss Militia, let me remind the 
reader that there is in Switzerland no standing or Regular 
Army, and consequently no professional soldiers, as we under- 
stand those terms, with the exception of a small permanent 
body of officers, who form the General Staff, and are supple- 
mented by a limited number of officers and non-commissioned 
officers specially engaged for the instruction of recruits, and of 
the various classes formed in permanent military schools for 
the training of officers and non-commissioned officers. The 
General Staff is at all times available for purposes of mili- 
tary organisation, including mobilisation for peace manceuvres, 
or for war, should the necessity arise. It must be noted that 
all promotion, without exception, is from the ranks, and that 
the highest rank attainable in the Swiss Militia—namely, that 
of Colonel—can only be reached by passing first through all 
the lower grades. 

Passing now to the question of compulsory service, and the 
periods and conditions of training, every Swiss citizen is under 
the obligation to render military service, commencing upon 
the completion of his twentieth year, and all such as are 
found to be mentally and physically fit when called up are 
passed into the Army. The unfit pay a tax in proportion to 
their own, or their parents’, means, varying from 6s. 3d. to 
£120 annually. The number of those declared fit is about 
fifty-two per cent. of those called up, and furnishes an annual 
number of 28,000 to 29,000 recruits. The recruit is enlisted 
and clothed by the Council of his own canton, and subsequently 
posted to a regiment raised in the canton, but is armed by the 
Federal Council; and he keeps his rifle and equipment at his 
own home during the whole period of his service in the 
Militia. 

The Army is divided into three categories:—(1) The 
Auszug or Elite, including all men from twenty years of age 
to the completion of their thirty-second year (consisting 
in 1906 of 137,000 men); (2) the Landwehr, including all 
men from the completion of their thirty-second year to 
the completion of their forty-fourth year (consisting in 
1906 of 92,000 men); and (3) the Landsturm, including all 
men not already serving in the Elite or Landwehr from the 
twentieth to the fiftieth year of their age, and also volun- 
teers of less or greater age. The Landsturm consists of two 
classes,—viz., (1) armed men (consisting in 1906 of 37,000 | 
men), and (2) unarmed assistant troops (estimated in 1906 at 
303,000 men). It is seen, therefore, that in 1906 Switzerland, 
with a population only just exceeding 3,000,000, possessed a 
Militia comprising 229,000 of the Elite and Landwehr, and a 
further trained force of Reserves (the Landsturm) containing 
about 340,000 men, exclusive of volunteers. With the 
exception of one period of eleven days’ training in the case 
of the Landwehr, and one day in each year for the inspection 
of arms, neither the Landwehr nor the Landsturm are liable 
to be called out for drill or maneuvres in time of peace, and 
it is therefore the men of the Elite only whose civil occupa- 
tions are really interfered with, and this force alone took 
part in the field operations witnessed by the Committee of 
Inquiry. 

The recruit’s course for the Elite is, for the infantry forty- 
five days, for the artillery and engineers fifty-five days, and for 
the cavalry eighty days. 
the men in the Elite have to perform in each second year 
a repetition course of eighteen days, and, in the case of 
infantry, to go through a course of musketry every year in 
which there is no actual training. The above periods only 
relate to the rank-and-file of the different arms, but a con- 
siderable period of additional training has to be undergone 
by those who attain non-commissioned or commissioned 
rank, The net result, however, is a period of training for 
the Swiss Militia measurable by weeks and months as com- 


workmen for the military training they received. 
; that the longest period of training (viz. the recruit’s 


In addition to the recruit’s courses, | 





pared with years in other Continental armies, and a corre- 
spondingly small interruption of civil pursuits in the case 


of the former.* It must, however, be borne in miind that this 
short period is preceded by gymnastic training in the national 
schools, and, in the case of a considerable percentage of 
recruits, by service in voluntary Cadet corps for lads from 
fourteen to sixteen, and in Volunteer corps of lads from 
sixteen to twenty years of age, without which preliminary 
training the military efficiency of the Swiss Militiaman could 
not in most cases be attained. To these must be added 
frequent practice with the rifle at Shooting Clubs or Associa. 
tions, of which there are at present 1,881 in Switzerland, with 
a total of 88,861 members. 

The Committee of Inquiry visited the troops in bivouag 
after a long day’s march and fighting, and were greatly 
struck by the absence of signs of fatigue in the men, which 
was the more remarkable as every infantryman carries an 
equipment weighing, with the inclusion of his rifle and uniform, 
from sixty-six to sixty-eight pounds. The physical endurance 
and cheerfulness of the men under this burden call for the 
highest admiration. The discipline of the troops and their 
efficiency in field operations also met with the entire approval 
of the military members of the Committee. Criticism of the 
tactics employed, especially in moving troops in too dense a 
formation under fire, and in the tardy support occasionally 
given to infantry by artillery, were occasionally indulged in; 
but of the efficiency of the Swiss Militia as a field force for 
fighting purposes, and the high patriotic spirit that inspires 
it, no member of the Committee entertained any doubt. It ig 
perhaps too much to say that the Swiss Militia is in all respects 
as finished or highly organised a military machine as the 
German Army, but it is, at the least, without doubt a fine and 
adequately trained force for home defence, and is, moreover, 
completely organised for rapid mobilisation. No less satis. 
factory is the undoubted popularity of the Swiss Army aniong 
all classes of the people. On all sides we were told of the 
eagerness of the Swiss youth to be accepted for military 
service, and his disappointment if rejected. The same fact 
was borne witness to by the enthusiasm displayed by the large 
crowds present at the review of the First Army Corps at the 
conclusion of the maneuvres. 

There remains only one other aspect of Swiss military 
service to be treated by the writer,—namely, the question of 
the amount of interference caused by it with industrial life, 
and its effect upon the national well-being. The former point 
was discussed by members of the Committee with repre- 
sentatives of three large engineering firms in the neighbour- 
hood of Ziirich whose works were visited, and in each case the 
information given was the same. The directors stated that 
the inconvenience to their business, although in some cases 
appreciable, as when a good workman left them for a period 
of some weeks to attend a school of instruction for the rank 
of officer or non-commissioned officer, was on the whole very 
small, and that the men were distinctly quicker and better 
The fact 


course) takes place in the twenty-first year of a workman’s 
age, and before he has usually attained a _ responsible 
position, must tend to decrease the inconvenience caused to 
his employers. 

To sum up the conclusions arrived at by the writer. The 
Swiss compulsory Militia system produces a thoroughly 
efficient field force, and this in a degree to which it is impos- 
sible to attain under a voluntary system; it involves the 
least possible interference with civil and industrial life; and 
in the opinion of the writer it presents a sound model on 
which we might form in this country an adequate and efficient 
force for home defence,—‘‘a nation in arms.” From sucha 
force also we could obtain volunteers for service abroad in 
case of great national necessity. Lastly, it is a system which 
fosters a spirit of true patriotism, improves the physical and 
moral condition of the people, and is entirely compatible 
with those traditions of civic freedom which we share with 
the Swiss Republic.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. R. 





THE ‘LUSITANIA,’ 
[To rae Eprror or rue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The’ maiden voyage of the ‘ Lusitania’ was undoubtedly 
notable event in the history of Transatlantic steam navigation, 


* Notr.—An extension of the periods of training for the recruits of the 
different arms will be the subject of a Referendum to the Swiss electorate 
in November next, 
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particularly in connexion with the unprecedented size and 
engine-power of the ship, the adoption of turbine engines, 
and the almost continuous record of progress obtained by the 
nse of wireless telegraphy. National sentiment was also 
involved, as the ‘ Lusitania’ and her sister-ship the ‘ Maure- 
tania’ have been constructed with the specific intention of 
restoring to the British flag that supremacy in speed at sea 
which it held so long, but lost to Germany about ten years 
ago. While recognising these facts, however, one may feel 
that there has been much foolish, if not hysterical, writing on 
the subject in the daily papers, which have assumed that the 
results aimed at would be at once achieved, and have ignored 
the necessity for thorough organisation of the numerous staff 
in the machinery department and the boiler-rooms before the 
full steaming capability of the ship could be developed on a 
Transatlantic voyage. What that capability really is has already 
been demonstrated by a sea-trial extending over forty-eight 
hours, made when the ship was in the hands of her builders. An 
average speed of nearly twenty-five and a half knots—nearly 
twenty-nine and a half statute miles—was maintained on that 
oceasion without difficulty, and this result can be repeated. 
On the first voyage the engineers of the Cunard Company 
assumed responsibility with a staff necessarily new to the 
work, and, following the established practice of that great 
steamship line, they took no undue risks, but obtained excel- 
lent results that must be satisfactory to all concerned, and 
that confirm the promise of the earlier contract trials. The 
time for record-making has not yet come; but no one—and least 
of all German competitors—can doubt that the Cunard Com- 
pany possess in the ‘Lusitunia” and ‘Mauretania’ the two 
swiftest sea-going passenger steamers afloat or laid down up to 
date. It is no less certain that the enormous first cost, working 
expenses, and charge for maintenance of vessels which would 
surpass the new Cunarders in speed render it improbable 
that their supremacy will be challenged for some time to come. 
The Cunard Company would not have undertaken the task 
unless the Government had given considerable financial 
assistance in the provision of the outlay on construction and 
in the form of an annual subvention. Even now many 
authorities on shipping are disposed to doubt whether the 
Cunard Company will find the bargain completely satisfactory 
and the expenditure fairly reproductive. But the general 
public feeling in the country undoubtedly approves the action 
taken, and applauds the decision to have British supremacy 
in speed on the Atlantic service restored. We shall await 
with interest the next steps taken in Germany, where valuable 
State aid is undoubtedly given to mercantile shipping, although 
open subsidies or subventions are lacking. 

The Germans very properly maintain that as yet the fastest 
passages—measured by average sea-speed—have been made 
by their steamships, the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm IT.’ having attained 
an average of 23°59 knots and the ‘ Deutschland’ 23°51 knots 
across the Atlantic, as against 23°01 knots for the ‘ Lusitania’s’ 
maiden voyage. Again, the ‘Deutschland’ has covered six 
hundred and one knots in twenty-four hours, whereas the 
greatest daily run of the ‘ Lusitania’ was five hundred and 
ninety-three knots. It is necessary to note, however, that 
these record passages of the German ships were not made on 
their maiden voyages, which showed averages of about twenty- 
two knots for the‘ Kaiser Wilhelm II.,’ and 224 for the 
‘Deutschland.’ Furthermore, the record passages were made 
under unusually favourable conditions of weather, and with 
development of full engine-power. The ‘Lusitania,’ on the 
contrary, encountered fog on three days, and instead of her 
engines developing their maximum power, they probably did 
not on an average exceed two-thirds of that maximum, not 
because they could not have been worked up to full power, 
but because it was not thought desirable to do so. 

A word or two about the engine-power of these great ships 
may be of interest. The maximum is about seventy thousand 
horse-power, developed by four steam turbines, and applied to 
four screw propellers. The German steamers above-named 
have engines developing only fifty to sixty per cent. of this 
power, and their coal consumption is proportionately smaller. 
Steam generation in the boilers, as has been well said, 
essentially depends upon the stokers putting coal on the fires 
in an efficient manner. In the ‘ Lusitania’ at full power 
about a thousand tons of coal (in round figures) have to be 
transported from the bunkers and placed in the furnaces in 
each twenty-four hours. The task isa giguntic one; thorough 





organisation and supervision of the staff are essential to success 
and to economical working. In the Cunard service the 
‘Campania’ and ‘Lucania’ were the most powerful steamers 
previously built; in each of them thirty thousand horse-power 
was the maximum development. These figures show the great 
step that has been taken, and emphasise the importance of 
experience in furthering organisation. They also indicate how 
great has been the success attained in the first voyage of the 
‘ Lusitania,’ when the power developed probably exceeded that 
yet reached in the German ships, although it only allowed 
about two-thirds of what was developed on the contract trial, 
and will be reached again when the organisation of the staff 
has been completed. Another most satisfactory feature of 
the voyage has been the success of the turbine engines, which 
are said to have worked perfectly throughout. The Cunard 
Company made a bold, but well-considered, experiment in 
fitting turbine machinery to these great ships, and their 
action has been justified: they have shown the way once 
more in the advance of steam navigation, and are entitled to 
the gratitude of all interested therein. Hearty congratula- 
tions are also due to Mr. Charles Parsons, to whose genius, 
persistence, and courage this revolution in steam machinery is 
due.—I am, Sir, Xe., pe 





BABOO ENGLISH. 
{To THe EpiroR or THs “SpEcraTor.” } 
Srr,—In your last number a correspondent who signs himself 
“ An Anglo-Indian ” sets out a ridiculous composition by a so- 
called Bengali Baboo resident in Burma in order, as he says, 
to enlighten your readers “as to the real value of the many 
thousands of Bengalis whom we have educated in our schools 
and Colleges throughout Bengal.” How “An Anglo-Indian” 
could put forward such wretched jargon as a fair specimen 
of the English written or spoken by natives of India 
educated at the schools and Colleges which we have 
founded in India, and which are presided over by eminent 
English scholars, passes my comprehension. Probably 
this strange effusion was written in the bazaar by a 
professional petition-writer for the usual fee of a few annas. 
But as the imprimatur of so well informed and so impartial 
a journal as the Spectator may give it a value which it really 
ought not to possess, I will ask you, Sir, to allow me to 
lay before your readers the following brief statement, which 
alfords, I think, better materials for judging of the real 
character of English education in India, and of what your 
correspondent calls “ Baboo English,” than the specimen 
given by himself. Last year three natives of India were 
successful in the open competition for the Civil Service. I 
am not sure that any one of them was a Bengali, though one 
of them was a graduate of the University of Calcutta. But 
this is of no consequence. The natives of India who have been 
educated at the schools and Colleges in Bengal are certainly 
not inferior in literary attainments to those who have been 
educated elsewhere. It is, therefore, perfectly fair to take 
these three men as samples of what English education 
produces in India. I may observe that they had had no 
exceptional advantages. They had received the ordinary 
school and College education of young Indians until they 
went to Cambridge, where each of them spent, not the full 
three years customary with English students, but two years 
only, in the ordinary studies of the University. Two out of 
the three received no instruction elsewhere; one of them 
was for six weeks at Wren’s studying mathematics, 
In the Open Competition, out of a bundred and sixteen 
candidates, one of these three men was thirty-eighth, 
one was forty-sixth, and the third was seventy-eightb. 
The second of these three was bracketed Senior Wrangler, 
the third obtained a First Class in the Natural Science 
Tripos. Now let us see how these men compare with 
their English co-competitors in the matter of English com- 
position. Every candidate in the Open Competition is required 
to write an English essay in the examination-room iteelf, 
and for purposes of comparison I will take the marks 
in this subject of the three Indian candidates and those 
of the nine Oxford candidates who were successful, and 
who had also gained First Classes in the Oxford school of 
Literae Humaniores. The highest marks gained by the Oxford 
men in English composition were 403; the lowest 218; 
the average 319. The marks in the same subject of 
the three Indian candidates were 323, 325, and 326 
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respectively. Perhaps, however, it may be said that a 
fairer comparison would be with the Cambridge Wranglers. 
Of these there are eight, and the highest marks gained 
by them in English composition are 420, the lowest 108, 
average 307. The Indian men, therefore, in the subject of 
English composition come out quite as well as the Oxford 
First Class men, and better than the Cambridge Wranglers. 
I assert, Sir, in direct contradiction of “ An Anglo-Indian’s” 
statement, that the teaching in Indian schools and Colleges 
is good, and that the proficiency of students in the subjects 
taught is remarkable.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Markey. 
Oxford. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—The amusing letter in your last issue induced me to 
search for one which came into my hands last year, written 
by a Cape “coloured” man to a trader. Many of the 
natives and coloured people go in for letter-writing 
extensively when they have gained a little education. It 
ran as follows :— 
“4 Nov., 1906. 

Dear S1r,—i receiv de bicykel witch I by from you alrite. but 
why you dont sent no saddel. Wat is de use of bicykel when she 
dont send have saddel. iam loose to me my kustomer sure ting 
by no having saddels and dat not very pleasure to me. Wat is 
de matter wit you mister T. J. Jones and Companee is not my 
moneys as good like annoder mans you loose to me my trade and 
Iam very anger. And now I tells to you you are a dam fools 
mister T. J. Jones and Companee. I send to you back at wunce 
your bicykel to morro for shure, because you are such a dam 
foolishness peoples.—Yrs. respectfulle 

(Signed) N. Vrrrine. 

P.S.—Since I rite dis letter I find de saddel in de box. Excuse 

to me.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., GopFrrey LAGDEN. 


(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—How hard put to it is the Anglo-Indian (Spectator, 
September 14th) when he has to quote one more crude speci- 


boo English i der xplai travelled | ‘ . ie 
men ef Dales Sagem te ercer to exp “ee Pema we | which the British batteries were firing for a breach, several 


Britons what manner of man the Baboo is! 
often been made before, and perhaps the Baboo English 
method is as good as another. 
that you will probably be told, first, that not all educated 


gali i ial f “Audh Behari Lal” (a | 
Benge we Ge qusieh Geet « m oe 6) me to illustrate most forcibly the passive attitude of the 


curious name for a Bengali Hindu), and, secondly, that few of 


he English rulers of Bengal could write a passable letter in | - : 
: 4 , . miette ney ates oo Sux | He is the most conservative of mortals; he is the same under 
“ _ | the British rule as he has been under Rajahs and Nawabs 


Bengali. Both statements are true. 
irrelevant. How is any one to explain the mentality of a race 
which uses the formulae of English speech with surprising 
fluency, and yet cleaves to social and religious ideals which in 
Europe at least were obsolete more than a thousand years 
ago? Aberigh Mackay attempted itin his immortal “'Twenty- 
one Days in India.” But to comprehend a caricature and a 
parody you must know the original. Lord Curzon, an 
acknowledged authority on undergraduates, told the under- 
graduates of Oalcutta with paternal frankness what he 


thought of them, and figures in Bengal as a libeller of the | 


Bengali race. Only last week the Times, in a vigorously 


strove to show that the political situation in Eastern 
India is complicated by the fact that democratic demands 
are necessarily nothing less than democratic in a province 
where priestcraft only waits its opportunity to make an 
end of the teachings of Western science and _ letters. 
All these attempts to throw some light on the Bengali 
character are more or less successful, and do display a 
part of the truth. But is it necessary, or possible, that the 
average Englishman should understand what an educated 
Hindu’s thoughts are? 
spent their lives in Bengal and are by no means sure that 
they have penetrated the mystery. Lord Macaulay believed 
that English education would sap Hindu superstition and 
make the Bengali fitted for freedom, the vote, and trial by 
jury. The actual result has been, in many cases, a 


good as an intelligent Christian, if not better. 
is not at all what mid-Victorian statesmen anticipated. The 
new wine effervesces in old bottles, and there is plainly danger 
in too sharply and firmly pressing the cork. Is it not well 
to let the men on the spot make the best of a difficult task ? 
It would be easy to urge that there are many Bengalis who 








It has the defect, however, | ‘ 
. , | represent the Indian husbandmen as uniformly undisturbed 





| follow as surely as night follows day. 
| Nor is the prophecy so dangerous as most, for they have 
There are Englishmen who have | 


would find the style and subject of “Audh Behari Lal’s” 
ingenuous petition as disgusting as an ordinary begging-letter 
would be to a self-respecting Englishman. But that proves 
nothing. The Bengali is going through a period of transition 
induced by our presence and our method of education. He ig 
himself more perplexed and distressed than his natural amour 
propre will allow him to admit. For the moment he is out of 
touch with his rulers, and it is not likely that anything we can 
do or say over here will help him much. But he is not 
wanting in worldly wisdom, and knows that his Government 
means well by him. Leave it and him alone to discover an 
entente which, if not cordiale, shall be practical and lasting, — 


Tam, Sir, &c., J. D. A, 


P.S.—Perhaps you may think the following cutting from 
one of this week’s Indian newspapers worth adding to “An 
Anglo-Indian’s ” specimen :— 

“A Nick Turn ror Merapuor.—A propos the ‘flowery’ 
language one usually hears in Indian courts, the following 
little specimen is interesting :—It was in a police court in India, 
The client of the Babu lawyer was a woman accused of assault 
and battery, and the attorney, attacking the opposing lawyer, 
delivered himself as follows: ‘ My learned friend with mere wind 
from a teapot thinks to browbeat me from my legs. I only seek 
to place my bone of contention clearly in your Honor’s eye. My 


| learned friend vainly runs amuck upon the sheet anchor of my 


My poor client has been deprived of some of her valuable 
leather (skin), the leather of the nose. Until the witness 
explains what became of my client’s nose leather, he cannot be 
believed; he cannot be allowed to raise a castle in the air by 
beating upon a bush.’” 


ense 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 
[To tne Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Macphail's letter in your last issue has recalled to 
me a passage in Wilks’s “ Mysore,” a very interesting but, I 
believe, little-known book, published in 1817. Wilks narrates 
that at the siege of Dindigul by the British in 1791 (it was 
held for Tippu Sultan), “during the whole of two days on 


ploughs were quietly at work within a thousand yards of the 
batteries, as if to realize those fables of the golden age, which 


, 


by contending armies.” This passage has always appeared to 


Indian peasant to political turmoils going on around him. 
from time immemorial.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Gro. CurystIx, Colonel. 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 





THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM.—“OBSTA 
PRINCIPIS.” 

[To rue Eprror or THE 

Srr,—I am an old man, and have seen strange things in my 

time, but never one more strange or startling than the rapid, 


** SpecTaTorR,” 


| silent advance of “Socialism” to the front rank of pressing 


plain-spoken article headed “The Great Goddess of Bengal,” | 


questions on the one hand, and the half-hearted way in which 
that advance is being met on the other. And yet it is a 
question of life or death. The principles of Socialism are 
incompatible with those of our social order as at present con- 
stituted. In the inevitable battle between them one or the 
other must go down. And in a battle, Sir, the chances of 
success are with the side that attacks. Grant me one small 
assumption, and I dare affirm that other consequences will 
The Socialists will win. 


learned the important lesson that “force” can use votes as 
well as rifles, and with effect. Grant me the 
assumption that in the next Election the Labour Members 
and the Socialists—not, of course, convertible terms, but 


deadlier 


| sufficiently alike for purposes of argument—may return 
| to the House with numbers doubled, or possibly trebled—a 
recrudescence of the old beliefs, joined to an apparently | 
honest conviction that an intelligent Hindu is every bit as | 
The situation | 


group, @.e., numerous enough to turn divisions and to control 
Governments—and, if the present temper of the working 
classes remains what it is, it will assuredly not be long before 
a “Second Chamber” will be a thing of the past, and with it 
will go the Established Church. And such movements, Sir, 
do not slacken speed. The pace tends to quicken. Like 
Virgil’s “ Fame,” vires acquirit eundo. Sentimental Socialism 
has spread, and is spreading farther every day, and political 
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Socialism uses it for its own purposes. It is an unnatural 
and disastrous alliance. To the tender hearts of thousands of 
pitiful men and women (who can wonder at it?) the dreadful 
miseries of the poor are an argument for radical changes that 
carries all before it, for they know little and care little about 
the ulterior designs of political dreamers. But if we ever 
do come (as seems not impossible) to a single Chamber 
swayed, if not ruled, by Socialists, and prone to act on the 
spur of the moment, how long will it be before the wealth 
of the country is pooled; before capital flees elsewhere 
for safety; before the liberty of the individual, once so 
sacred, is sacrificed to a “theory,” only to return (if ever), as 
in the seventeenth century, in suffering and blood? This reads, 
you will say, like a nightmare, but I submit, Sir, that it lies 
within the bounds of imagination and possibility. And it 
does so just because those who ought to be straining every 
nerve to arrest this fatal movement, who have leisure and 
education and knowledge at disposal, and could (if they would) 
supply the antidote for the poison by sane and balanced 
argument, are expending their energies on their motors, and 
lawn tennis, and idle amusements, and fiddling, with Nero, 
while Rome is burning. This is no dream. Granting my 
assumption, it is a sober possibility, a sober truth. I would 
that some of my younger fellow-countrymen would awake out 
of sleep and rise to the noble task of saving England from 
disaster. Indeed, it is high time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEX. 





THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
(To tae Eprror or Tas “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Frost in the Spectator of September 7th describes 
my proposal as a dream. It may appear so, but it, or some 
adaptation of it, is destined to become a reality. It applies, 
be it remembered, to spring, summer, and early autumn 
only. Is then Mr. Frost not dreaming when he asks: “ Do we 
really want to be rid of our evenings indoors? Are they not 
often the most pleasant part of the day?” Would 
an affirmative reply be in harmony with the facts? It would 
certainly be directly contrary to my experience. Mr. Frost 
is certainly dreaming when he says that I propose to put 
him to bed by Act of Parliament. I assure him he is mis- 
taken. When the Act of Parliament which I advocate is 
passed, he will still have twenty-four hours in every day, 
and will still be free to choose his own time for rising and 
retiring, his meals, his work, and his play. Mr. Frost’s next 
dream is that recreation should precede, not follow, work, for 
he says: “Idislike and suspect the half-implied, though unex- 
pressed, idea underlying Mr. Willett’s advice,—to get through 
the day’s work in order to reach its sports,..... The serious 
object of a thinking man should be by relaxation to 
prepare for work.” I appeal from Mr. Frost asleep to Mr. 
Frost awake. When he engages a butler or a clerk, does he 
commence the engagement by giving him a fortnight’s holiday, 
or does he wait until service has been rendered, and then 
present him with a holiday ? In Mr. Frost's dreams the carts 
seem to precede the horses. By early rising, says Mr. Frost, 
we can obtain all the good things Mr. Willett describes; 
and so we could if we were not bound by chains of custom and 
inclination from commencing business at earlier hours from 
April to September. There are still men without fear; but 
would any man be without reproach if he were to tell his wife 
that in future he should want his breakfast at 6.30 or 6.40 
instead of 8 o'clock every morning? He might retain his 
wife, but how long would she retain her domestic servants ? 
They would have to rise at 5 o’clock. Besides, where would 
be the morning milk, the letters, and the newspapers? When 
Mr. Frost is quite awake I will appeal to him to observe that 
all I ask him to do is to accept four Sundays each shortened 
by twenty minutes. Would he be conscious of any loss? 
Would wot a Sunday of twenty-three hours and forty minutes 
suit him just as well as a Sunday of twenty-four hours, 
especially as he would be repaid by Sundays of twenty-four 
hours and twenty minutes a few months later? If Mr. 
Frost's inclination will not allow him to yield agreement 
with my proposal, will not his generosity enable him to 
make a concession for the benefit of the great majority 
of his fellow-men? I venture to say he has seldom been 
offered an opportunity of exercising it so cheaply.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. WILLETT. 

Sloane Square, S.W. 








OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To THe Epiror or Tue “SpecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 3lst Mr. Burgess asks the 
amount of the pension which can be secured by a payment of 
a penny a week during school years, and the age at which the 
pension would begin. It is calculated that a payment of not 
much more than £9 at the age of twenty-one will secure an 
old-age pension of five shillings a week to commence at the 
age of sixty-five (Spectator of September 7th, p. 313). A sub- 
scription of threepence-halfpenny a week paid for a child 
from the age of five to that of fourteen, invested at com- 
pound interest at 3$ per cent., will produce £7 16s. 4d., which 
would purchase the same pension as could be purchased at the 
age of twenty-one for £9 7s. 7d. A subscription of a penny a 
week similarly invested would purchase a pension of one shilling 
and sixpence to commence at the age of sixty-five. A parent 
who had secured this for his child would have given that child 
considerable encouragement to make the pension substantial 
by further contributions during the first years of his working 
life.—I am, Sir, &c., Morton LaTHaM. 
Hollow Dene, Frensham, Farnham. ’ 








POETRY. 


UPON A WESTERN BEACH. 
Ts it love? is it hate? this clasp by the sea of the land, 
Entangling, swaying, revolving, escaping by to the strand, 
Escaping, yet never escaped, never utterly gone from reach, 
Which is it? I ask and would know, as I watch at hand, 
Here on the beach. 


To-night they seem weary of warfare, these ancient foes, 
Weary of love as of hate, of eddying kisses or blows, 
Even as we, as I, grow weary of eddying thought, 
Of the waves of the mind, of the soul and its bubble-like woes 
Rising unsought. 





The sea’s mood to-night has changed, has grown simple and 
mild, 
It draws in the land to its breast as a nurse draws a child. 
It sings it a song wrought out of the moan of the beach, 
Of the sough of the wind, of the tales of the waste and the 
wild, 
Older and stranger than speech. 
E. L. 








MUSIC. 


_—aiaein 

THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
THE programmes of the provincial Festivals are always of 
the nature of a compromise between the claims of those who 
hear too little and those who hear too much music. The 
difficulty of selection, again, is further aggravated by the 
fact that while the former like to listen to what they know, 
the latter clamour to hear some new thing. The claim of the 
former class, especially in a provincial centre, must in the main 
predominate. They represent the big battalions on which 
the financial success of these meetings chiefly depends, 
and their tastes are fairly constant. But once you get 
into the ranks of the educated amateurs the difficulty of 
conciliating divergent demands becomes acute. Some would 
be best content with a liberal infusion of the “ three B’s,”— 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms; others would like to re- 
place all oratorios, old and new, with the works of 
Elgar; a third section hanker after Strauss and Debussy; 
and a fourth, no longer in the mid-current of the neoterising 
stream, still cling to Wagner. When all these divers claims 
are taken into account, it will be admitted that the compromise 
effected at Gloucester was judicious enough. Deference was 
shown to the predominant partner by the retention of Elijah 
and The Messiah, and to the classicists by the inclusion of 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto and a motet by Bach. Verdi's 
Requiem, at once theatrical yet sincere, and a fine specimen 
of the middle period of its composer, was a wise choice, 
for it is neither too hackneyed to please the novelty-hunters, 
nor too difficult to satisfy the old guard. Brahms was con- 
spicuously absent; but he had his turn three years ago with 
the Deutsches Requiem. Sir Edward Elgar was handsomely 
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represented by his two oratorios, The Apostles and The King- 
dom. The votaries of Strauss and Wagner came off worst, for 
Richard the Younger was overlooked altogether, while his 
namesake only figured in the opening service in the Cathedral 
on Sunday, the 8th, when, by an eccentric choice, the Kaiser- 
marsch was played by the band as a concluding voluntary 
during the collection. The Kaisermarsch is essentially a great 
national piece d’occasion, exultantly, and even thrasonically, 
patriotic in its temper; and while its performance in a concert- 
room is perfectly justifiable, we are old-fashioned enough to 
think that it sounded singularly inappropriate amid the sur- 
roundings in which it was heard at Gloucester last week. In 
other respects the music performed at the opening service was 
happily chosen. Sir Charles Stanford’s setting of the 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis has a serene distinction of 
melody, while the orchestration is a model of discretion, com- 
bining scholarship with warmth and delicacy with adequate 
volume. The two anthems, “O Lord, Thou art my God” and 
“O Give Thanks,” were by previous organists of Gloucester 
Cathedral, Dr. Harford Lloyd and Mr. Lee Williams re- 
spectively, and are both excellent specimens of modern English 
church music, unaffected in expression, sound in workmanship, 
and grateful alike to singers and listeners. An orchestral prelude 
by Dr. Hathaway, “In te, Domine, Speravi,” owed perhaps 
more to the fine quality of the orchestra than to its intrinsic 
excellence, but the composer has at least the merit of express- 
ing emotion without lapsing into extravagance, 

Of the works brought to a hearing for the first time at 
Gloucester, by far the most ambitious and elaborate was Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s cantata, Christ in the Wilderness, the 
words to which are chiefly taken from Isaiah xxxv., liii., and lx. 
Mr. Bantock is a prolific and accomplished composer, mainly 
of orchestral works laid out on a grandiose scale, and his 
Omar Khayyam—though hardly in keeping with FitzGerald’s 
own somewhat austere taste in music as revealed in his 
letters—met with a very favourable reception at the last 
Birmingham Festival. We regret that in the present instance 
we can congratulate him neither on the choice nor the handling 
of his subject. To begin with, the subject of the Wilderness 
must always remain closely associated at Gloucester with the 
noble anthem of its most distinguished organist, Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, and any British composer who challenges 
comparisons with that version must have a double dose of 
self-confidence. Secondly, Mr. Bantock has achieved repute in 
fields of composition widely sundered from those which he 
has now invaded. Geographically, no doubt, he can claim to be 
in sympathy with his theme, for he has always shown a marked 
predilection for Oriental subjects. But it is the secular, the 
exotic and romantic side of Orientalism that appeals to his 
imagination, not its spiritual depth or ascetic fervour. Tales 
of far Cashmere and silken Samarcand, the pleasure-dome 
of Kubla Khan, the pomp and pageantry of Babylon 
the Great,—here Mr. Bantock is in his element, and can 
paint tone-pictures reproducing the barbaric gorgeousness 
of the East cleverly enough. But at best the result is a 
tertiary deposit which has come down from Félicien David, 
the pioneer in this field, through a host of other European 
composers who, in default of a strong individuality of their 
own, have disguised themselves in exotic raiment, and paid 
the penalty which invariably attends the self-denationaliser, 
even when he is a Lafcadio Hearn. This cult of pseudo- 
Orientalism has reached our shores last of all, and inasmuch 
as it accords less with our national genius than that of any 
other European race, it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
fashion will not spread. It has unquestionably been largely 
encouraged by the exemplum vitiis imitabile of Tschaikowsky 
and Dvorak; but the Russian and Bohemian music is 
genuinely semi-Oriental, and there is a world of difference 
between the naiveté of the orchestral embroidery in Dvorak’s 
Requiem and the studied sumptuousness of Mr. Bantock’s score. 
For the rest, his musical characterisation is curiously uncon- 
vincing. His desert is almost as richly upholstered as his 
heaven, and the soprano aria to which the magnificent 
strophes beginning “ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them ” are set is so entirely lacking in dignity 
or exaltation as to be positively grotesque. It might have 
come straight out of the score of a musical comedy com- 
posed by Mr. Ivan Caryll. Or, as one of the audience remarked, 
it reminded him of Carmen, a Carmen that was extremely 


sacculare. Setting aside the question of appropriateness, no 





fault can be found with the score on the ground of elaborate. 
ness or richness of orchestration. Mr. Bantock reminds us of 
Rubinstein’s remark that modern composers paint with all 
the colours in their palette. But his studious avoidance of 
the obvious becomes an obsession, and provokes the usual 
Nemesis. Where the votaries of the recondite try to be 
simple, they reveal the poverty of their invention and lapse 
into banality. We do not deny that the work is clever, 
or that it has occasionally a certain sonorous impressive. 
ness. But viewed in relation to the text, it constantly 
strikes a jarring note. Even the reminiscences—as that of 
the Venusberg music on p. 81 of the pianoforte score—are 
inappropriate, and the cruelly sharp curve which the com. 
poser takes in the last few bars to wrench the finale into the 
key of F is as gratuitous as the unhappy ending of a modern 
novel. We may add that by comparison with Mr. Bantock’s 
work, Glazounov’s Sixth Symphony, which was given on the 
same morning, was conspicuous for its sanity and sobriety, 
Sir Hubert Parry’s Symphonia Sacra, “The Love that 
Casteth out Fear,” performed on the following day, has been 
roughly handled in some quarters on the score of its alleged 
dreariness. That, however, was only to be expected. If the 
latest conception of oratorio is the right one, sustained dignity, 
austerity, and elevation are clearly out of place in sacred 
music. 

The miscellaneous concert in the Shire Hall was too long 
and too noisy,—the inevitable result of a crowded programme 
and the employment of a full band ina small room. But the 
performance was not without its attractions. Mr. Reed’s Cali- 
ban, a fantastic Scherzo for orchestra, is a very promising piece 
of work. Himself a first-rate orchestral player, Mr. Reed knows 
how to show off the band, but there is much more than mere 
instrumental millinery in his score. The monstrous element 
in Caliban is cleverly indicated, but without eclipsing the 
human interest. Dr. Brewer's charming Elizabethan Idylls 
were finely sung by Mr. Coates. Mr. Plunket Greene aroused 
enthusiasm in Sir Charles Stanford’s Sea-Songs—the words 
were printed in the programme without any mention of Mr, 
Newbolt’s authorship—and Mischa Elman played Beethoven's 
Concerto with such wonderful fire and precision as to atone 
for his slightly defiant bearing. 

As generally happens on these occasions, the preparation of 
the standard works was sacrificed to that of the novelties : hence 
the performances of Elijah and The Messiah hardly rose above 
the level of adequateness. But the chorus—drawn, as of late 
years, exclusively from the three counties, and of excellent 
quality, especially in the sopranos—distinguished itself greatly 
in the other works, notably in The Apostles and The Kingdom, 
which were most impressively given under the composer's 
direction. A regrettable, but inevitable, feature of the 
Festival was the absence of the veteran singers associated 
with the meetings of the Three Choirs for the last thirty years 
or more; but their successors, though in some instances more 
remarkable for their musicianship than their voices, have 
fairly earned their promotion. Of the newcomers, Mr. Gervase 
Elwes deserves special recognition. It is a real pleasure to 
hear a tenor whose style is so distinguished. The band was 
very good indeed; and lastly, the weather was memorable for 
a wealth of sunshine hard to parallel even in the unclouded 
annals of the Gloucester Festival. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PIUS X* 
Mr. JoHN Murray has just published under the title What 
We Want an open letter to Pius X. by “a Group of Priests.” 
The letter was written in Italian, and has been translated 
into English by Mr. A. Leslie Lilley, vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Paddington Green, together with the Papal discourse which 
called it forth. To the ordinary Protestant this letter, indited 
by priests, is simply amazing. The Holy Father is taken to 
task and taught his duty in a manner so unsparing as to 
suggest that the writers have already arrogated to themselves 
in full the Protestant right of private judgment. Yet they are, 
they say, true Roman Catholics, with a great fear of schism, 





* (1) What We Want: an Open Letter to Pius X. from a Group of Priests. 
Translated by A. Leslie Lilley. London: John Murray. (2s. net.|/—— 
(2) Through Scylla and Charybdis; or, The Old Theology and the New. By 
George Tyrrell. Loudon: Longmans and Co. [5s. net. | 
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and no tendency to that misty neo-Catholiciem which reduces 
religion to an indefinable emotion. In their eyes “religion, 
far from being a vague, mystical feeling which soothes the 
spirit and isolates it in a barren egoism, is a Divine reality, 
which kindles into life and exalts the souls of men, and, 
knitting them together in a bond of common brotherhood, 
directs their life towards a supreme and common goal.” 
For us, they continue, “ Christianity is the highest expression 
of religion thus conceived, and of Christianity in its turn we 
consider Roman Catholicism to be the amplest realisation.” 
Yet they maintain, and they ask leave to teach, that other 
religions outside Roman Catholicism, outside Christianity even, 
are also revelations of God to the human soul. The Church, they 
argue, should now in the present year of grace abandon her 
old coercive methods. She should permit her sons to criticise 
the Scriptures. The evolution of dogma is an evident 
historical fact; and as to theology, though it must always 
exist, “it has varied from age to age, and can and 
must change in our time also, assimilating its culture, if 
Christianity still wishes to answer to the spiritual demands 
of our time.” To imitate the Fathers means, they 
declare, not to adopt of necessity their opinions and ideas, 
but to “penetrate into their spirit, to consider their work 
in relation to their time and to the men with whom 
they lived, to live in our turn after this spirit, and 
act according to it in relation to our time and our con- 
temporaries.” Reasonable men in these days, they say, 
cannot be asked to give in their “adhesion to certain assertions 
determined by the blind faith of souls, however holy.” For 
instance, they cannot adhere “to what you [Pius X.] 
yourself affirmed in the Encyclical of October 27th, 1904,— 
viz., that ‘the Hebrew patriarchs were familiar with the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and found consolation 
in the thought of Mary in the solemn moments of their life.’”’ 
The churches, they say, are becoming empty—the men are 
reduced to a mere handful, the women and children are 
becoming fewer and fewer—not, as they believe, because 
the soul of the Latin world is satisfied with materialism, but 
because the Roman Catholic Church is regarded as the 
enemy both of science and democracy. The Pope, they affirm, 
has thrown in his lot with a political party, and has taken 
up an obstinately obscurantist attitude. “Christianity of 
itself transcends every political party as it transcends 
every current metaphysic whatever,” but “in order that: it 
may live it needs to assimilate, through both the one and the 
other, the civilisation that surrounds it.” How, they ask, are 
they to win the masses back if they are to declare democracy 
to be the negation of Christianity, and how are they to induce 
men to accept the eternal truths of Christianity if they may 
only teach them in a form so antiquated as to be to the modern 
mind incomprehensible? “ Christianity exists in the world,” 
they declare, “as a law of Love and Truth. It is love and 
truth that inspire those two factors of modern civilisation— 
science and democracy. That we may make it Christian we have 
welcomed them, seeking to make them our own, without 
reserve, without fear, without excessive concern for the past.” 
Is the Pope aware, they ask him, how the ordinary demagogue 
makes use of Papal political prejudice to estrange the masses 
from the Church? Is Pius X. afraid of the Socialists? Let 
him help his priests to make them reasonable Christians and 
his fears will be groundless. With intense earnestness, and 
not without bitterness, they reproach the Pope for hindering 
every man who is trying to destroy the antagonism between 
the Roman Church and science, the Roman Church and the 
masses. Specially they reproach him with the condemnation 
of the English priest, Father George Tyrrell, who was expelled 
from the Order of Jesus for a private letter to a friend in 
religions distress, and whose general conclusions they share. 
Father Tyrrell's last book, lately published, Through Seylla 
and Charybdis, lies before us, and throws light upon both the 
dogmatic and the political position of these priests. It is a 
difficult book to sum up, either by quotation or synopsis. It 
deals with the difference between revelation and theology, and 
leaves the reader with the impression that in Father Tyrrell’s 
mind dogma can now only be accepted metaphorically, as 
the changing expression of the trnth,—as if one were to say, 
for instance, that remorse is a revelation and hell a metaphor, 
forgiveness a revelation and absolution a metaphor :— 


“In the creed of the Church,” we read, “there survives for us, 
as gold in the ore, the spontaneous self-expression of the most 
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primitive, and yet most vigorous, stage of her spiritual life, clothed 
in the now largely obsolete forms and categories of that day ; while 
in her dogmatic theology, which is professedly but the further 
definition and the extension of that creed, we have the product, not 
merely of apologetic and theological ingenuity, but also of the 
spirit of Christianity struggling to adjust the forms of the past 
to the religious needs of the present.” 

One more quotation and we have done :— 

“One thing, at least, is certain, that democracy has come to 
stay; that to the generations of the near future any other con- 
ception of authority will be simply unthinkable; that if the 
authority of Popes, Councils, and Bishops cannot be reinterpreted 
in that sense, it is as irrevocably doomed as the theologies of 
man’s childhood. The receptivity of the general mind is a fact 
that priesthoods have to reckon with, and always do reckon with 
in the long run. They cease to say, nay, they cease to believe 
that to which the general ear has become permanently deaf. 
They would fain seem to lead, but, in fact, they follow the spirit 
in its developments. ‘To command Nature, man must obey it; to 
command the general mind, priesthoods must obey it. If they 
assail it, if they fling themselves against that rock, they, and not 
it, shall be bruised; if it turn against them and fall upon them, it 
shall grind them to powder.” 

The question of the significance of the heresy—for heresy it 
plainly is—of these able, earnest, and noble advocates of a new 
Reformation within the Roman Church is largely a numerical 
question. Are there many priests who agree with them ? 
M. Sabatier has been telling us for months past that among 
the younger men their name is legion. If the great French 
divine is not mistaken, and if the number of those who agree 
with them bears any appreciable proportion to that of their 
orthodox opponents, then the Church of Rome is face to 
face with the most critical moment of her life. The prayer of 
the good and the wise must be that she will make a choice 
which will lead her sons to the pure air of truth and liberty, 
and not condemn them to the stifling prison of spiritual error 
and spiritual oppression. Unhappily no encouragement is forth- 
coming from the Vatican, which in the new Encyclical com- 
mented on elsewhere proposes to meet the crisis in a temper 
of stubborn and uncompromising obscurantism. 


THE LAST AGONY OF THE CONFEDERACY.* 
Ir has been said with much truth that the continuance of the 
great Secession struggle for four years was either a paradox 
or a miracle. Yet, even after Sherman’s giant stride across 
the South in the winter of 1864-65 had proved the whole 
Confederacy to be a mere shell, there were few who anticipated 
the sudden and utter collapse of April. The dauntless front 
which Lee presented against overwhelming odds imposed 
upon friend and foe alike; and the volumes before us, a 
mere fragment of the war literature of the South which is 
accumulating so rapidly, prove conclusively that up to the 
very last there wss no failure of heart and hope in his 
indomitable ranks :— 

“We relied not so much,” writes Major Stiles, “on any special 
plans or hopes, but rather upon the inherently imperishable 
cause, the inherently unconquerable man. Fresh disaster each 
day did not affect our confidence. We were quite ready to admit, 
indeed we had already contemplated anything and everything 
this side of the ultimate disaster, but that: never /” 


| Brigadier Duke, of Morgan's Cavalry, who was almost the 


last man in the South to lay down his arms, pictures the 
indescribable dismay with which the veterans of Early'’s com- 
mand learned of Lee’s surrender :— 

“If the light of heaven had gone out a more utter despair and 
consternation would not have ensued. When the news first came 
it perfectly paralysed every one. Men looked at each other as if 
they had just heard a sentence of death and eternal ruin passed 
upon all.” 

Another of these writers, Senator Reagan, the Postmaster- 
General, upon whom it devolved that sad April Sunday to 
break to Jefferson Davis the intelligence that Lee was in 
retreat, gives a striking description of the stupor into which 
the Southern capital was plunged “when that ill news was 


told ‘3 ae 

“The booming of the guns of the’enemy told of the approaching 
host, and preparations were hurriedly made for the departure of 
the governmental forces. The pen of man cannot be dipped in 
ink dark enough to draw the darkness of that night which fell over 
Richmond. Throughout the city reigned a quiet, undemonstrative 











* (1) Four Years under Marse Robert. By Robert Stiles, Major of Artillery 
in the Army of Northern Virginia. [ $2. |——¢2) Morgan's Cavalry. By Basil 
W. Duke. ($2. }- —(3) Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer, By General 
G. Moxley Sorrel. [$2.}-—(4) Memoirs, with Special Reference to Secession and 
the Cwil War, By John H. Reagan, LL.D., Postmaster-General of the 
Confederacy, sometime United States Senator. [($3.) New York: The Neale 
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confusion, such as the realisation of the inevitable draws with 
it—hardly a soul in all the capital found rest in sleep, for on 
the morrow it was certain that the dream of an independent Con- 
federacy would have blown over like a mist from the sea. Never 
before had Richmond felt that the doom of capture was in store 
for her. During four long years the armies of the enemy had 
been beaten away from her very gates, but now the sad realisation 
of the inevitable seemed to possess the gallant Confederate 
citizens. During the years of conflict they had become inured 
to the rattle of their windows by the thunder of the Federal 
guns, but now all was suddenly changed.” 

Yet even on that last desperate retreat which ended at 
Appomattox Courthouse the courage of officers and men 
flamed high as ever. “All over, Sir?” replied Major Stiles, 
with the greatest sincerity, as he tells us, to the mournful 
ejaculation of a civilian friend too old to march in the ranks— 

“Over, Sir? Why, Sir, it has just begun. We are now where 
a good many of us have for a good while longed to be. Richmond 
gone, nothing to take care of, foot loose, and thank God ont of 
these miserable lines. Now we may be able to get what we have 
longed for for months, a fair fight in an open field. Let them 
come on, if they are ready for this, and the sooner the better.” 

The gallant Major, who had served his guns in the thick of 
the fight from the opening days of the war, was spared the 
closing scene at Appomattox by being taken prisoner a day 
or two earlier at Sailors’ Creek at the end of a murderous day. 
The finale of this, the last battle of the army of Northern 
Virginia, in which Lee’s rearguard under Ewell was isolated 
by overwhelming numbers, degenerated into a mere butchery 
and a confused mélée of brutal personal conflicts. “I saw 
numbers of men,” says Major Stiles, “kill each other with 
bayonets and the butts of muskets, and even bite each other's 
throats and ears and noses, rolling on the ground like wild 
beasts” :-— 

“T had cautioned my men against wearing ‘ Yankee overcoats’ 

especially in battle, but had not been able to enforce the order 
perfectly—and almost at my side I saw a young fellow of one of 
my companies jamb the muzzle of his musket against the back of 
the head of his most intimate friend clad in a Yankee overcoat 
and blow his brains out. I was wedged in between fighting men, 
only my right arm free. I tried to strike the musket barrel up, 
but alas, my sword had broken in the clash and I could not reach 
it. I well remember the yell of demoniac triumph with which 
that simple country lad of yesterday clubbed his musket and 
whirled savagely upon another victim.” 
Yet these men were to a large extent soft garrison troops, 
uninured to labour and hardship and privation and _ peril, 
tried almost beyond human endurance by the audacious 
pressure of the enemy’s cavalry, and by the lack of sleep and 
rest and food. From midnight on Sunday, when the retreat 
began, to sunset on Thursday, when the rearguard laid down 
its arms, Major Stiles is able to recall only one issue of 
rations. Nor were the main body and the headquarters in 
better plight. During the pourparlers before the surrender 
the Federal officer who came in with the flag of truce offered 
Captain Perry, of Sorrel’s brigade, a drink of some very fine 
old brandy out of his silver flask. Worn-down, hungry, and 
dispirited, the Captain “owned up” in after years that he 
“wanted that drink awfully ” :— 

“But,” he says, “I raised myself about an inch higher, if 

ssible, bowed and refused politely, trying to produce the 

ridiculous appearance of having feasted on champagne and pound 
cake not ten minutes before, and that I had not the slightest use 
for so plebeian a drink as fine brandy. He wasa true gentleman, 
begged pardon, and placed the flask in his pocket again, without 
touching the contents in my presence. If he had taken a drink 
and my Confederaée olfactories had obtained a whiff of the 
odour of it, it is possible that I should have ‘caved.’ The truth 
is, I had not eaten two ounces in two days, and I had my coat- 
tail then full of corn, waiting to parch it as soon as opportunity 
might present itself. I did not leave it behind me because I had 
nobody I could trust it with.” 
When Captain Perry bade farewell to the Commander-in- 
Chief there were tears in the eyes of both of them. “ He was 
in all respects the greatest man that ever lived, and, as an 
humble officer of the South, I thank Heaven that I had the 
honour of following him.” Indeed, with every record that 
leaps to light the greater and the purer glow the name and 
fame of Robert Lee, “ Marse Robert,” as the soldiers of 
Virginia named their leader in fond reminiscence of the old 
plantation speech :— 

“ He was of all men,” to quote Major Stiles, “most attractive 
to us, yet by no means most approachable. We loved him much 
but we revered him more. We never criticised, never doubted 
him, never attributed to him either moral error or mental weak- 


ness, no not even in our secret hearts or most audacious thoughts. 
I really believe it would have strained and blurred our strongest 





and clearest conceptions of the distincti ; 
wrong to have poe ee even fora moment the thong aad 
he had ever acted from any other than the purest an loftions 
motive. I never but once heard of such a suggestion, and then it 
so transported the hearers that military subordination was for. 
gotten, and the Colonel who heard it rushed with drawn sword 
against the Major-General who made it.” 

There was more than mere humour, he adds, in the proviso 
with which a ragged rebel accepted the doctrine of eyolp. 
tion,—“ The rest of us may have descended or ascended from 
monkeys, but it took a God to make Marse Robert ”; and he 
recalls a conversation that he once overheard beside a camp- 
fire “ between two Calvinists in Confederate rags and tatters 
shreds and patches, in which one simply and sincerely inquired 
of his fellow who had just spoken of ‘Old Master’ whether 
he referred to ‘the one up at headquarters or the One up 
yonder.’ 

Four Years under Marse Robert is a book of exceptional 
interest and no mean literary charm. It deserves, together 
with the other works that we have bracketed with it, to be 
read and pondered over by those who wish to understand the 
mechanism and capabilities of a national Army, as well as the 
spirit which animated the solid South while its life-blood was 
being slowly drained away. It is no disparagement to the 
Stars and Stripes if we do honour to those who served and 
died under the Stars and Bars. When all is done that man 
could do and all is done in vain, the human heart gues out 
to the weaker side,—to the soldiers who fought on ragged 
and starving to the bitter inevitable end, to the leaders who 
would never admit that hope was lost, and to the noble women 
of the South who gave of their bravest and their best without 
amurmur. Across the Atlantic the hatchet has long since 
been buried, and the North no longer takes it amiss if, with 
leave and license from the poet of “ Barbara Freitchie,” we bow 
the head over the grave of Stonewall Jackson and the flower 
of the Southern chivalry. In thus honouring the memory of 
those whom their foes called, and rightly called, rebels we 
shall the better understand why it was that the sympathies 
of so many generous spirits, both on the Continent of Europe 
and in the United States of America, were with our recent 
opponents and present fellow-subjects in South Africa. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD.* 

Tuts is a work well worth doing and well done. It is scientific 
enough to command confidence, and not too scientific to be 
readable. It is a thoroughly engaging inquiry into the 
bringing-up of English children in the past. The child is 
the chief subject of man’s experiments. The father has 
always experimented on his children, and always will, 
whether he does it unknowingly and through careless- 
ness, or—to go to the other extreme—with the deliberateness 
of those superior persons with whom child-study becomes 
the science of paedology. Mrs. Godfrey describes many 
experiments—withont using that word—and we laugh at 
some of them, pull a wry face of grim sympathy with the 
victims of others, and discover that in some cases we 
have come back in our wisdom to very old practices, because 
experiments in children go in a cycle like everything else. 
To-day we think we are on the right track; but though it is 
pretty safe to flatter ourselves that our experiments are made 
with more knowledge and more careful thought, we still ran 
into contrary dangers and err sometimes in being fantastic. 
What will some Mrs. Godfrey of a hundred years hence think? 
She will not accuse us of souring and boring children with a 
well-meaning, yet meaningless, Puritanical rigidity. But will 
she be able to congratulate us on encouraging such imagina- 
tion and romance as the “Puritanised” child very often had 
along with his Puritanism ? We may have saved children in 
a very proper and rational way from being terrified of bogies, 
but do we not often snuff out simultaneously the dreams which 
are made of the same stuff as the heroic qualities? We pity 
children who lived in an age when there were no little 
books which make lessons indistinguishable from amusement, 
but now that parents depend more and more on these genial 
manuals which cost next to nothing, the oral traditions of the 
nursery necessarily count for a good deal less. In nearly 
every family to-day grown-up people and children alike bungle 
through games which a bookless age played with perfect 
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readiness and skill. We are not trying to write as 
obscurantists, but only with the openness to believe that 
though children—in the well-to-do classes at least—are 
happier and healthier than ever before, they may be deprived 
of something which even greater wisdom than ours will restore 
tothem. We are still experimenting. 

Mrs. Godfrey has found in her researches that records are 
extremely scanty before Stuart times. That kind of conscious 

ure in children which must express itself in writing 
did not set in fully till the eighteenth century; and till 
the seventeenth century no one thought of writing stories 
expressly about children. Before that time there was, 
however, a large supply of rhymes and stories to meet the 
children’s demands. The point is rather that the children 
were the judges; their elders gave them what pleased them 
without applying themselves seriously to psychological ex- 
periment. Many nursery rhymes and tales are immemorial. 
“The House that Jack Built” is supposed to go back to 
Chaldean origins; “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Tom Thumb,” 
and “Childe Roland” belong to the Arthurian cycle of 
legends; and “ Beauty and the Beast” in its earliest form 
(“The Red Bull of Norroway”) probably came over with the 
Saxon invaders. Readers of Lamb will remember that he 
chaffingly declared that the MS. of “ Goody Two Shoes” was in 
the Vatican and was illustrated by Michelangelo. Books 
for children there always were, no doubt, in mediaeval 
England; but mediaeval books of instruction, though they 
were books for children, were not children’s books. For 
all the thoughts that made life beautiful to him the mediaeval 
child depended on such sources as glee-men, and on family 
tradition. In these days few children have heard the nick- 
names of their toes and fingers,—to that extent oral learning 
has lost its foree. The toes used to be called Harry Whistle, 
Tommy Thistle, Harry Whible, Tommy Thible, and Little 
Oker Bell. The fingers were Tom Thumbkin, Bess Bumpkin, 
Bill Winkin, Long Linkin, and Little Dick. 

For writing for children, just as in talking and playing with 
children, one has the right instinct or one has not. There is 
no middle way. <A notable example of the failure of genius 
because the right instinct was wanting is Bunyan. One can 
hardly believe that Bunyan seriously thought the book 
described in the passage we are about to quote was better 
suited to children than The Pilgrim’s Progress, and yet his 
preposterous mistake was characteristic of his age :— 

“Finding that the young folk so highly appreciated a book not 
primarily intended for them, Bunyan bethought him that he 
would write something really suited to their capacities, and pro- 
duced his Book for Boys and Girls, a volume which now reposes on 
the dustiest and most forgotten shelves of the old book shops, and 
must be sought diligently by those who have a curiosity about 
dead and gone literature. 1t is indeed a dreary production: it 
begins with the ABC, a column or so of spelling, and a list of the 
more ordinary Christian names, that the reader might learn to 
spell his own name correctly. This is followed by the Ten 
Commandments in doggerel verse, with the idea that they would 
be the more easily committed to memory, and the Lord’s Prayer 
rendered in the same form. The next poetical item is The 
Awakened Child’s Lament, beginning thus— 

*When Adam was deceived 
I was of life bereaved. 
Of late too I perceived 
I was in sin conceived,’ 
This poem consists of twenty-nine verses in the same penitential 
strain. Imagine the whiny voice, the weary distaste of a child 
condemned to get this stuff by heart!” 

Locke wrote many chapters of sound stuff about the treat- 
ment of children. It has nearly all been proved true by 
experience, and passes now for common-sense, but it was by 
n0 means common thought when he uttered it. The doctrines 
which J. J. Rousseau preached—the man who left his babies 
on a doorstep lectured mothers pretty severely !—are not quite 
80 discredited as Mrs. Godfrey appears to think. Of course 
Rousseau rode his ideas to death. If a child broke a window, 
he was to be allowed to sit in the draught and catch cold, 
and thus learn the value of whole window-panes. If he was 
greedy, he was to be allowed to overeat himself. Then he 
would be sick, and would learn discretion. As Mrs. Godfrey 
says, the parents in Miss Edgeworth’s books acted broadly on 
these principles, She also quotes the case of Mrs. Ruskin, 
who suffered her little boy to hold his finger against the bar 
of a grate in order that he might learn that fire burns. But 
in his essays on education Herbert Spencer still adhered to 
the same doctrine, and we remember a passage in which he 
recommends that a child who wishes to play with a candle 





should be allowed to touch the flame, and thus be cured of 
all further desire to do so. Nor is the principle to be 
condemned entirely. Obedience is a good thing, and experi- 
ence is a good thing, but neither is efficacious alone. The two 
should be mingled. By the way, Mrs. Godfrey's chapter, “ The 
Superior Parent,” contains a repetition of much that has 
been said in the chapter on “Educational Theories.” The 
eighteenth century gave us the spoilt child, says Mrs. Godfrey. 
The end of that century and the beginning of the next gave 
us the child-prig. We must end with a quotation in which 
the author is seen, without any perversity we think, as the 
critic of our own generation :— 

“No one who had read much about the children of our fore- 
fathers could give utterance to the sentiment so often heard, 
especially on the lips of those who praise the past indiscrimi- 
nately, that the little folks of to-day are so precocions! If there 
is one thing that distinguishes the modern child from all who 
went before him, it is his extraordinary immaturity and back- 
wardness, compared with the development of his ancestors at the 
same age. ‘ Forward,’ indeed, he often is, but it is in the other 
sense. Boys and girls, especially girls, will thrust themselves 
into notice, make their voices heard at table, rush at their‘elders, 
pull them about, call them by their Christian names, act as if 
they thought themselves—as, indeed, they have been taught to 
do—the principal persons in the company; but in knowledge, 
sense, capacity, self-command, they are years behind their fore- 
fathers. What boy of five can speak Latin ? far less would weep, 
like little Richard Evelyn, because he was thought too young to 
read the Greek dramatists? He, of course, was a prodigy, but 
the speaking of Latin is frequently referred to as a by no means 
uncommon accomplishment at that age: in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was customary to teach a child to 
read as soon as he could speak, and to read Latin concur- 
rently with English. With us many things have 
tended to prolong the age of childhood. The enormous in- 
crease of the things to be learned, keeping either boy or girl 
much longer in a state of pupillage; the great absorption in 
games, narrowing the children’s interest in actual life; and not 
least the flood of children’s books, filling the mind with childish 
things, and keeping it from caring for the wider interest of real 
literature, so that in very truth our riches have tended to poverty. 
Perhaps, too, the preoccupation of the adult with childhood in 
itself, as if it were something more than a mere phase leading to 
manhood, but almost as if children were a race apart, has helped 
to this result. I have observed, as doubtless many have done, 
that whereas in the old days boys and girls, too, were eager to be 
grown-up, to be thought older than they were, now the contrary 
feeling is gaining ground; they are unwilling to leave school, 
reluctant to take up the responsibilities of life, by no means eager 
to play their part in the world.” 





This is a most thoughtful book, written with studiousness 
and grace, and wholly without affectation. 





THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 
Tue title of this bulky and well-printed volume is somewhat 
misleading. It is in reality a chronicle of the Roman 
Empire, supplemented by useful sections on the Saracens and 
the Crusades. The titular phrase “mediaeval peoples” suggests 
the inhabitants of European lands in the Middle Ages, if it 
suggests anything. The reader might expect to find in thie 
short history a sketch of the English, French, Spanish, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic peoples to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Such expectation would, however, be disappointed 
The chapters dealing with the Crusades to some extent bring 
the reader into touch with the political movements of Central 
and Western Europe, but the value of this section lies rather 
in the light that it throws on the decay of the Eastern Empire 
than in the illumination of the Western world. 

It is difficult to criticise fairly a book of this type, covering 
as it does a period of fifteen hundred years without any 
definite historical aim in view. Gibbon in dealing with the 
same period had as his goal the description of the disruptive 
forces that rent asunder, and of the external forces that com- 
pleted the wreck of, the greatest Empire of ancient times. 
Other historians in dealing with various parts of the same 
period have devoted themselves to the illumination of 
administrative, economic, or dynastic questions, and have 
provided the reader with a wealth of authority accumulated 
and registered with infinite patience and learning. Dr. Bury 
has taught us much that Gibbon could not know about the 
Byzantine period, while Mommsen devoted his great powers 
to many of the obscure periods of the earlier Empire. It 
would be hard to say that Dr. Souttar cares for none of these 
things; but it is only just to say that he is not what is known 
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as a scientific historian. He stands to Gibbon in much the 
same position that Stephen's Commentaries stand to Black- 
stone. He has not given us a model of style or a work of 
reference. He has adopted a humbler rdle. He is well read 
and loves history, and has produced a useful, painstaking, 
and, on the whole, accurate work, which forms a read- 
able chronicle of the first fifteen centuries of our era in 
Eastern Europe. It is a book, subject to certain criticisms 
that follow, which we can commend to the general reader, and 
one that in the hands of intelligent young people would he 
likely to create a taste for history. It is by no means 
colourless, and its author is not afraid to quarrel with the 
recognised authorities. We find him whitewashing the wicked 
ones of antiquity with a vigour worthy of the most recent 
biographer of King Richard III., while some whom we delight 
to honour, such as Mareus Aurelius Antoninus, receive stern 
reprobation :— 

“We can see little to praise in this emperor. He was a bad 
financier, a feeble general, and, there is much reason to believe, a 
cruel man. Why, then, has posterity so belauded him? Partly 
at least because he was a philosopher and left behind him an 
interesting book of meditations, which present him in a somewhat 
favourable light. With the emperor as a philosopher we are not 
concerned. But history has shown that good philosophers may 
be bad kings, and that philosophers can be as cruel as other men. 

All these horrors were perpetrated during the reign of 
‘the wise, the virtuous, the much-suffering Aurelius, whom an 
eminent historian, Deau Merivale, has ventured to compare with 
our great and good king Alfred. There is a common saying that 
the best kings are the worst persecutors. May it not rather be 
that the worst persecutors have been handed down to posterity as 
the best kings? Until comparatively modern times the writing 
of history was in the hands of the oflicial and ecclesiastical 
classes, who believed in the repression of all who would not con- 
form to the worship prescribed by the State, and who doubtless 
considered the attitude of Marcus Aurelius towards Christianity 
all that could be desired.” 
Edward Gibbon looks at the man differently. “ But his life 
was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeus. He 
was severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfections of others, 
just and beneficent to all mankind.” Perhaps we may be 
forgiven in preferring the estimate of Gibbon, who could 
hardly be included among the ecclesiastical classes, and 
who appreciated the weight of evidence better than most 
historians. 

We have said that Dr. Souttar has no definite historical 
aim; but his zeal for the revision of accepted estimates of 
famous men and women may, perhaps, in itself be taken for 
an aim. He is obsessed with the task. Though he admits 
that Messalina “was not a good woman,” yet “we cannot 
really tell how far she was to blame.” He regards the 
action of Agrippina in suppressing Britannicus as “ just 
what any mother possessed of common-sense would do in the 
present day.” He has a weakness for Nero that survives a 
perfectly fair list of his iniquities: “The common people 
pitied him.” On the other hand, Dr. Souttar does not appre- 
ciate Trajan, and thinks that there is no reason to eall his 
reign brilliant. But Commodus, the son of Marcus Aurelius 
(of whom Gibbon declares that “the monstrous vices of the 
son have cast a shade on the purity of the father’s virtues”), 
is almost one of our author's heroes. The hard words cast 
at the philosophic father are withheld from the Imperial 
gladiator. It would have been more reasonable to defend 
Faustina, his motber, whom Gibbon pillories on quite insufii- 
cient evidence. Dr. Souttar does not regard Caracalla as 
responsible for the murder of Geta. Yet there is evidence 
that “Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the 
sword, with which, as he boasted, he had slain his brother 
Geta.” However, our author considers that he was “an able 
man, and a useful Emperor neither better nor worse 
than the rest.” The defence of Heliogabalus is, perhaps, more 
reasonable, in view of the early age at which he died. Even 
Gibbon says that “it may seem probable the vice and follies of 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy and blackened by 
prejudice.” But after all allowances have been made, this 
Emperor was infamous, and Dr. Souttar’s whitewashing is 
hardly effective. Nor, again, is the rehabilitation of Theodora, 
wife of Justinian, as effective as we could wish. The truth of 
the matter is that Dr. Souttar is not sufficiently armed with 
authorities to reverse the judgment of history. No doubt it 
is true enough that legend blackens the black and whitens 
the white, but it requires a knowledge of the true weight 
of evidence and a grasp of original authorities not possessed 





—_ 


by this author to unravel effectively the inconsistencies of 
historical material, and present historical characters in a new 
and true light. Dr. Souttar’s inability to deal with the more 
obscure problems of history is shown by his treatment of the 
subject of Roman persecution of the Christians. He never 
seems to realise that it was not merely ignorance and hatred 
that lay behind the persecutions, but that the Christian ideal 
was in tragic conflict with the Imperial ideal, and that the 
Christian claim of universality bronght the Church into direct 
antagonism with Rome as a world-Power and with the official 
creed of the Empire. The persecutions were the battlefields 
between two Powers, each claiming universal dominion ina 
different sense, and Christianity was, in fact, never content 
until it had permeated the Empire and was in aq 
position to use it as a temporal base for the acquisi- 
tion of universal spiritual dominion. The struggle for that 
dominion still continues, and the persecutions of Christians in 
heathen lands to-day represent exactly the same tragic clashing 
of ideals that appeared in the persecutions before the days 
of Constantine. 

If these various shortcomings shown by Dr. Souttar are 
discounted, his book will, as we have said, be found of use 
by the general reader. The narrative is continuous and 
interesting. Here and there sidelights are thrown on the 
fiscal system of Rome that will be found valuable to-day, 
The effort made by Nero to alter that system is noteworthy, 
We agree that if he had succeeded in introducing Free-trade, 
“the whole history of Europe might have been changed,” 
As has been shown recently in our columns, it was the system 
of Protection that played a great part in the rapid break-up 
of the Western Empire. 





NOVELS. 


THE SECRET AGENT.* 

Mr. JostpaH Conrap on the few occasions hitherto when he 
has laid his scene in England has failed to exert the sombre 
fascination which marks his pictures of the unchanging East 
and the changeless ocean. There is something about his 
genius that ill accords with the amenities and actualities of a 
normial humdrum home-keeping existence. But London isa 
microcosm, a colluvies gentium, and there are phases and aspects 
of London life mysterious and unfamiliar enough to appeal 
to his exotic imagination. It was a sure instinct that guided 
him in the present instance to choose for his milieu the colony 
of Anarchists and revolutionists who find asylum in our 
midst, and the result is a psychological romance: of terrorism 
at once so subtle and yet so engrossing as to maintain, and 
even advance, his reputation as a literary sorcerer of the first 
rank. 

When Mr. Conrad calls his story a “simple tale” he is 
perhaps overestimating the intelligence of the average reader. 
But allowing for his occasional disregard of chronological 
order, and for certain characteristic perversities of method, 
the main motive of the book is clear enough, and the narrative 
tolerably easy to follow. The central figure is a Mr. Verloc, a 
man of uncertain foreign extraction and dubious antecedents, 
who has for many years been settled in London, and employed 
as a salaried spy by a foreign Embassy. He is known to, and 
unofficially recognised by, the detective police, who in return 
for his information overlook the illicit character of the trade in 
which he is engaged ; and, on the other band, he has contrived 
to retain the confidence of the colony of Anarchists and 
revolutionaries who use his shop as a house of call. Heis 
married to an English wife, and provides quarters for her 
invalid mother and half-witted brother. On his domestic, a8 
opposed to his professional, side Mr. Verloc is a humane and 
kindly man. But at the opening of the story his position is 
suddenly imperilled by the altered attitude of his principal 
employers. The old Ambassador, an extremely timid man 
with a high opinion of Verloc’s abilities, has been replaced, 
and the new régime are dissatisfied with negative results and 
mere warnings. Mr. Verloc is accordingly summoned to the 
Embassy and informed in so many words that his salary 
will cease unless he can stimulate the British Government to 
adopt sterner measures against Anarchist refugees. In other 
words, he is bidden to justify his existence by fulfilling the 
function of the agent-provocateur in its crudest form,—that 
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organising bogus outrages. More than that, M. Vladimir— 
who is the real villain of the plot—throws out a fantastic sug- 
gestion as to the lines on which the outrage might be carried 
out. It is with the effects of this suggestion on an essen- 
tially stupid man, panic-stricken by the prospect of ruin, and 
with the means of literally carrying out this wild hint placed 
at his disposal, that the tragic and terrible sequel is concerned. 
But while the secret agent is in a sense the central figure, he 
js less interesting and less convincing than many other 
personages, mostly sinister, whose portraits are drawn in these 
intricate, yet absorbing, There are the group of 
Anarchists, mainly dominated by vanity,—the visionary 
Michaelis, the venomous Karl Yundt, Comrade Ossipon, 
pilker of confiding servant-girls, and, above all, the little 
Professor, the really dangerous, because absolutely fearless, 
apostle of destruction, whose sudden meeting with the 
Inspector after the bomb outrage is perhaps the most striking 
scene in the book. Then we have the noble patroness of 
Michaelis, the incarnation of detached curiosity; Chief 
Inspector Heat, able and efficient, but “thinking of his 
superiors, of his reputation, of the Law Courts, of his salary, 
of newspapers” ; his official chief, the Assistant-Commissioner, 
a man of real detective genius, but hampered by departmental 
conventions and personal obligations. And as a background 
to this sombre drama of the conflict between the conservators 
and the enemies of the social system there is London in its 
immensity and mystery, enveloped in the strange atmosphere 
diffused by the sardonic genius of Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Conrad’s knowledge and appreciation of London—not 
only the subterranean London of the refugee—is as remark- 
able as his penetrating insight into the psychology of the 
monstrous brood of enigmatical persons which it harbours. 
ake, for example, the passage in which he describes 
Mr. Verloc’s progress to the Embassy on the occasion of his 
eventful visit :— 

“ Before reaching Knightsbriage, Mr. Verloc took a turn to the 
left out of the busy main thoroughfare, uproarious with the 
traflic of swaying omnibuses and trotting vans, in the almost 
silent, swift flow of hansoms. Under his hat, worn with a slight 
backward tilt, his hair has been carefully brushed into respectful 
sleekness; for his business was with an Embassy. And Mr. 
Verloc, steady like a rock—a soft kind of rock—marched now 
along a street which could with every propriety be described as 
private. In its breadth, emptiness, and extent it had the majesty 
of inorganic nature, of matter that never dies. The only reminder 
of mortality was a doctor’s brougham arrested in august soli- 
tude close to the curbstone. ‘I'he polished knockers of the 
doors gleamed as far as the eye could reach, the clean windows 
shone with a dark opaque lustre. And all was still. But a milk 
cart rattled noisily across the distant perspective; a butcher boy, 
driving with the noble recklessness of a charioteer at Olympic 
Games, dashed round the corner sitting high above a pair of 
red wheels. A guilty-looking cat issuing from under the 
stones ran for a while in front of Mr. Verloc, then dived into 
another basement; and a thick police constable, looking a 
stranger to every emotion, as if he too were part of inorganic 
nature, surging apparently ovt of a lamp-post, took not the 
slightest notice of Mr. Verloc. With a turn to the left Mr. Verloc 
pursued his way along a narrow street by the side of a yellow 
wall which, for some inscrutable reason, had No. 1 Chesham 
Square written on it in black letters. Chesham Square was at 
least sixty yards away, and Mr. Verloc, cosmopolitan enough not 
to be deceived by London’s topographical mysteries, held on 
steadily, without a sign of surprise or indignation. At last, with 
business-like persistency, he reached the Square, and made 
diagonally for the number 10. ‘This belonged to an imposing 
carriage gate in a high, clean wall between two houses, of which 
one rationally enough bore the number 9 and the other was 
numbered 37; but the fact that this last belonged to Porthill 
Street, a street well known in the neighbourhood, was proclaimed 
by an inscription placed above the ground-floor windows by 
whatever highly efficient authority is charged with the duty of 
keeping track of London’s strayed houses. Why powers are not 
asked of Parliament (a short act would do) for compelling those 
edifices to return where they belong is one of the mysteries of 
municipal administration.” 


pages. 


In another vein, and as illustrating Mr. Conrad's gift for 
richly suggestive characterisation, we may quote his striking 
picture of the lady patroness of Michaelis, “ the ticket-of-leave 
apostle of humanitarian hopes” :— 

“Married young and splendidly at some remote epoch of the 
past, she had had for a time a close view of great affairs and even 
of some great men. She herself was a great lady. Old now in 
the number of her years, she had that sort of exceptional tempera- 
ment which defies time with scornful disregard, as if it were a 
rather vulgar convention submitted to by the mass of inferior 
mankind. Many other conventions easier to set aside, alas! failed 
to obtain her recognition, also on temperamental grounds—either 
because they bored her, or else because they stood in the way of 








her scorns and sympathies. Admiration was a sentiment unknown 
to her (it was one of the secret griefs of her most noble husband 
against her)—first, as always more or less tainted with mediocrity, 
and next as being in a way an admission of inferiority. 
And both were frankly inconceivable to her nature. To 
be fearlessly outspoken in her opinions came easily to her, 
since she judged solely from the standpoint of her social position. 
She was equally untrammelled in her actions; and as her tactful- 
ness proceeded from genuine humanity, her bodily vigour 
remained remarkable and her superiority was serene and cordial, 
three generations had admired her infinitely, and the last she was 
likely to see had pronounced her a wonderful woman. Meantime 
intelligent, with a sort of lofty simplicity, and curious at heart, 
but not like many women merely of social gossip, she amused her 
age by attracting within her ken through the power of her great, 
almost historical, social prestige everything that rose above the 
dead level of mankind, lawfully or unlawfully, by position, wit, 
audacity, fortune or misfortune. Royal Highnesses, artists, men 
of science, young statesmen, and charlatans of all ages and con- 
ditions, who, unsubstantial and light, bobbing up like corks, show 
best the direction of the surface currents, had been welcomed in 
that house, listened to, penetrated, understood, appraised, for her 
own edification. In her own words, she liked to watch what the 
world was coming to. And as she had a practical mind her 
judgment of men and things, though based on special prejudices, 
was seldom totally wrong, and almost never wrong-headed. Her 
drawing-room was probably the only place in the wide world 
where an Assistant Commissioner of Police could meet a convict 
liberated on a ticket-of-leave on other than professional and 
official ground.” 

There are certain obvious blemishes in this book. There is 
a murder which we cannot regard as justifiable either by 
logic or art. There is inconsistency in the development 
of the character of Mr. Verloc, and grave improbability 
in the immunity from police interference so long enjoyed 
by the Professor. There digressions, admirable in 
themselves, which interrupt the march of the narrative in 
a tantalising manner. Fastidious readers, again, may be 
repelled by certain gruesome details given in the pages 
describing the results of the explosion. But, to + peak truly, 
such criticism, though legitimate, is largely disarmed in 
presence of a work so rich in surprise and suspense, so 
original in conception and treatment,—so lavishly endowed, 
in fine, with the singular qualities which have won for Mr. 
Conrad a unique position amongst the British novelists of 
to-day. 


are 


Herridge of Reality Swamp. By William Hay. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—A story of convict life in “ Manalia” in the old 
days of transportation. It contains several extremely exciting 
episodes, and is well and picturesquely written, although the 
style is occasionally a little involved. The figure of the hero, 
however, is not as lifelike as the author intends it to be, and 
there is exaggeration in the portrait of the adventuress of the 
book, Lady Eardly, alias the convict “ Bess.” The whole novel 
gives a horrible picture of convict life and of the position of 
the “assigned” convicts; but it is good reading, and will be 
appreciated by people who like a story which moves briskly 
forward from one excitement to another. 

Her Brother's Letters. (E. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
—These letters, which are supposed to have passed between a 
man and his sister, appeared serially in America, and apparently 
They are interesting to the 





Anonymous. 


excited considerable attention there. 
English reader as showing how the point of view of a certain section 
of society in America differs from that which exists anywhere in 
England. 
the best American. 
on in the letters, and English reac rs 
affairs commented on in Letter No. 2 is 
part of the author. 


The language is extremely American, and not at all 
Many of the problems of life are touched 
vill hope that the state of 
an exaggeration on the 


READABLE Novets.—The New Religion. By Maarten Maartens. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The “New Religion” is 
some of its later developments. Mr. Maartens does not believe in 


medicine in 





it, and says so with much energy. The White Countess. By 
Florence Warden. (John Long. 6s.)—An astonishing story in 
Miss Warden’s most characteristic manner.—Kate Meredith. By 


(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A very striking 
Laura Slade is not satis- 


Cc. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
story of the West Coast of Africa. 
factorily disposed of. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE ARMY. 
John Bull’s Army from Within. By Robert Edmondson, late of 
the 35th Squadron Imperial Yeomanry. With an Introduction 
by Arnold White. (Francis Griffiths. 63. net.)—We cannot 
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agree with Mr. Arnold White, who contributes a preface to Mr. 
Edmondson’s book, that its publication will serve any useful 
public end. Mr. Edmondson is a man with a grievance. He was 
deprived of his rank as squadron-sergeant-major of the 35th 
Middlesex Squadron Imperial Yeomanry for failure to remain 
with his squadron during an action near Senekal in June, 1900, 
in which the Boers turned the tables upon a force commanded by 
Colonel Harold Grenfell sent out to surprise their laager at dawn. 
We do not purpose to enter into the merits of the controversy, 
which is argued with great heat by Mr. Edmondson in his book. 
Suffice it to say that on his breathless arrival af Ventersburg 
Road, many miles from the scene of the action, Sergeant Edmond- 
son charged his leader, Colonel Grenfell, with “neglect of duty” 
for not placing pickets on a hill, which by superior authority 
Colonel Grenfell was informed he could disregard. His charge 
was not taken up, and Colonel Grenfell continued to 
the end of the war as one of the most successful of column 
leaders. In the stress of the campaign Sergeant Edmondson 
escaped a Court-Martial, but was deprived of his rank and even- 
tually sent home. It is quite possible that the general question 
of Courts-Martial and of punishments for minor offences in the 
Army might with advantage be subjected to dispassionate 
examination by a Committee of Inquiry. We also agree that 
the public exhibition of the goose-step through the railings at 
Wellington Barracks is not a good advertisement for the Army. 
And it may be desirable in the near future to see whether it may 
not be possible to throw commissions in the Regular and, more 
particularly, in the Territorial Army open to all qualified men 
irrespective of social status or wealth, though this is a question 
upon which we should hesitate to give any definite opinion. And 
the terrible prevalence of disease in the Army must be faced once 
for all at the earliest possible moment. But these complicated 
and difficult questions are not new, nor is a man with a grievance 
against his officers, and, indeed, against the whole Army system, 
at all a fit person to argue them in a dispassionate manner. If 
what he writes has any effect at all, which we doubt, the effect 
can only be harmful to the Service, and we are not sure that this is 
not his real object. We need only quote a single sentence from 
this pen of gall. Those who know anything of the Army know 
well that by far the best and finest element in it is the company 
officer. Though there are exceptions to every rule, there is no 
finer animal in the world than the young British subaltern, and, 
taken as a class,no more just and even devoted superiors, be they 
regarded as rulers or merely as foremen, than the company com- 
manders of a marching regiment. Certainly no officers in the 
world care more for their men, inspire greater devotion, or set a 
higher standard of healthy and vigorous life. Yet this is what 
Mr. Edmondson, in spite of many somewhat insubordinate years 
in the 2lst Lancers, as his own account testifies, says of the 
officers of the Army :—‘ Lop away the mouldered branch of 
ridiculous persons called officers, who are no more capable of 
organising or commanding men than you [Lord Roberts] are of 
carrying Westminster Abbey on your shoulders. ..... Dare you 
face the society women of both sexes, who, like murderous mid- 
wives, strangle reform at the birth?” The passage reminds us 
of one of those popular melodramas where the hero is a private 
soldier, and the villain the Colonel commanding. We suggest to 
Mr. Edmondson that he has missed his vocation. And has he 
not also chosen a misleading title for his book? For it is surely 
not the Army which he is turning inside out for the public 
delectation ; it is his own angry self. 








ANN, LADY FANSHAWE. 

The Memoirs of Ann, Lady Fanshawe, 1600-1672. (John Lane. 
16s.)—Horace Walpole was less than just to the Memoirs of Lady 
Fanshawe when he described them as dwelling “chiefly on 
private domestic distresses, and what the aristocrats of that time 
were apprehending from their enemies.” On neither count is his 
criticism correct, for Sir Richard Fanshawe’s loyalty to the 
Stuart cause, his imprisonment after the battle of Worcester, and 
his enforced exile were “domestic distresses” of considerable 
historical importance; and his wife’s simple, resigned, even 
cheerful account of that troublous time is as little concerned 
with apprehensions of danger as with vain bemoaning of the family 
misfortunes. The Memoirs can make no claim to be a work of 
great literary merit, but though Lady Fanshawe was not a 
stylist, there is a directness about her writing that saves it from 
being wearisome; and one cannot but admire the optimism which 
she preserved through poverty, shipwreck, and all manner of 
vicissitudes of fortune, till the death of her husband, to whom 
she was very deeply attached, seems to have struck it a fatal 
blow. The present edition of the Memoirs is reprinted from the 
original manuscript in the possession of Mr. Evelyn John 





———____ 
Fanshawe, of Parsloes, and its historical value has been 
much enhanced by the pains which the editor has tina 
annotate every point of interest which it contains. It has 

his object to “ supply a full setting to the picture of the Memoirs 
from the sides both of family annals and of general histop# 
and he has brought unsparing energy and a wealth of valuable 
material to the task. He has used the Memoirs as a peg on 
which to hang a mass of seventeenth-century information, much 
of which, it is true, is old, but viewed in a new light; and much of 
which is new in the sense that it is easily accessible for the first 
time to the student of the period. The book is illustrated with 
portraits, reproductions of MSS., and photographs of scencs 
connected with the Memoirs. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








The Sorrows of Ireland. By “Pat.” (West Strand Publishing 
Company. ls. net.)—This pamphlet deals, as may be supposed, 
with highly controversial matter, and is of a kind which the 
reviewer is disposed to leave alone altogether. Short of this, 
he must walk as safely as he can. Here is a quotation from 
Bishop O’Dwyer :—* Almost all secular education in Ireland is in 
the hands of the clergy. The clergy that teach have never 
received a true education. There are no laymen competent to 
teach at all [compare the complaint that the proportion of Roman 
Catholic Judges is so small]. The clergy come out of Maynooth 
awa wn absolutely deficient in all classical education and in all 
scientific and mathematical education. ..... They are deficient 
in a something which cultivates a sense of honour and of right 
judgment with regard to the affairs of life.” Then comes 
“ Pat’s” comment: “ That is what Maynooth has done with the 
£2,000,000—what will Dr. O’Dwyer’s Maynooth priest do with 
a ‘Catholic University’?” So much for education. Now for 
a story of the land. “C. C.” was a widow holding a small 
farm. She could not work herself; she could not hire labour. 
A =prosperous neighbour, “M. W.,” lent her money, which 
she could not repay. She was evicted. “M. W.” took up the 
land, ready to give it up if the widow’s friends could make 
things right for her. Meanwhile he offered her as much land as 
she could manage, the free use of the house, and reckoned no 
interest on the loan. The local priest denounced him; he was a 
Roman Catholic and a Nationalist. He was summoned before a 
League Court. “I want my own back,” he said. “If you will 
subscribe I will give as much as any one.” The Court refused. 
An M.P. denounced him again, and he was nearly drowned by 
the people. The League put up a hut for the widow, where she 
would probably have been starved if she had not been burnt to 
death. 


Tasso and his Times. By William Boulting. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) —Of Tasso himself there is not much to be said, and 
what there is is mostly of a painful kind. The fifty-one years of 
his life (1544-91) were years of decline and corruption for Italy; 
it was only a strong man who could hold his own among the 
despots and courtiers of the time, and Torquato Tasso was not 
strong. And he did not make a fortunate start in life. His 
father had attached himself to a losirg cause, and dragged his 
family down with him,—Torquato had the distinction of being 
proscribed by name when he was but nine years of age. How far 
he was responsible for the failures and troubles that followed it 
is impossible to say. It is quite likely that the madness which 
showed itself unmistakably in his later years may have been long 
lurking in him. Mr. Boulting does a biographer’s duty without 
partiality, and makes an effective picture of the man. The fables 
that have gathered about the poet’s personality he dismisses. 
The hopeless passion for a great lady of the Court is a myth 
developed out of the conventional gallantry with which the poets 
of the day flattered the beauty or rank of the grandes dames of 
the ruling house. On Tasso’s poetry Mr. Boulting gives us some 
excellent criticism; this is, we think, the best part of his book. 
Of the “times” he has much to say. He has gathered materials 
with unsparing industry, sometimes, it may be, going too far 
afield, and bringing back what it might have been better to 
leave behind. Still, he has written a very readable book. 


The Woollen and Worsted Industries. By J. H. Clapham. 


(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—There is much in this volume which is 
beyond the purview of a reviewer. The materials, the machinery 
employed, the processes,and methods generally of the manufactures 
may be taken for granted. Professor Clapham does not claim to 





have made this portion of his book complete, but it 1s only the 
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who will know where his explanations and descriptions 
fall short. When we reach, however, the fourth chapter, 
«Industrial and Commercial Organization,” we come upon a topic 
in which all may feel an interest. The same may be said of those 
that follow,—“ Labour in the Industries,” “The Industries 
Abroad,” and “ Imports and Exports.” One of the most striking 
portions of the book is p. 272, giving “A Summary of Factory 
Laws Affecting the Woollen and Worsted Industries.” The age- 
limit of workers is twelve in all European countries but 
where it is thirteen, and Switzerland, where it 


Germany, ; ' 
Germany limits the week’s work for children to 


js fourteen. ; 
thirty-six hours, England’s maximum being thirty-two and 


ghalf. Switzerland, on the other hand, allows sixty-five hours, 
Holland sixty-six, Belgium sixty-seven and a half, Fiance sixty. 
The hours for women and young persons are fifty-five and a half 
here, and range elsewhere from sixty in France to seventy-two in 
Italy. Belgium is the only country w hich does not forbid night- 
wak to women; but it limits the age to twenty-one, allowing 
sixteen as the initial age to men. On the whole, the regulations 
are more favourable to labour here than anywhere else. The 
export list is full of interesting figures. In 1871-75 the average 
export of yarn was 40,100,000 pounds; in 1902-6, 74,600,000. 
None go to the United States, which imposes a duty of 14d. a 
pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. Canada puts on 20 or 30 per 
cent., according to quality, but reduces this to 12} and 20 per cent. 
for British goods. The trade is increasing. As to imports, France 
holds easily the first place. Professor Clapham thus describes 
them: “Immense consignments of stuffs of every grade, the finest 
and most workmanlike, the flimsiest and most specious, all 
attractive, and many beautifully dyed and finished; no cloths 
worth mentioning ..... . the trade ebbs and flows with the ebb 
and flow of fashion; but France who makes so many of the 
fashions can generally profit by them.” It will be interesting to 
give a list of the counties in which the manufacture is carried on. 
The total for Great Britain is 259,909 persons engaged. The 
West Riding heads the list with 187,264. Then como fifteen 
Scotch counties with a total of 22,489, Selkirk being at the top 
with 4,782. Among English counties we have Worcester, 7,263 ; 
Gloucester, 3,275; Leicester, 2,869; Wiltshire, 2,140; Somerset, 
1,961; Devon, 1,224; Warwick, 1,101; eleven counties have less 
than 1,000, while twenty-two counties have none at all. All the 
Welsh counties have some, Carmarthen heading the list with 660, 
and Anglesea being last with 23. 

The Story of Byfield. By John Lewis Ewell, D.D. (@. E. 
Littlefield, Boston, U.S.A.)—Byfield is a parish in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, comprising parts of three small towns, Newbury, 
Rowley, and Georgetown. In the story which Professor Ewell 
tells nothing is more pleasing than his description of the pious 
journeys which he took to the “ Ancestral Homes in England.” 
From Devonshire to Yorkshire, he visited the various places 
from which the first settlers of Byfield came. ‘he history 
begins in the first half of the seventeenth century, the names of 
Dummer, Sewall, and Spofford being conspicuous among the 
pioneers. An inventory of the goods of a wealthy inhabitant of 
the second generation (Richard Dummer, d. 1689) is interesting. 
His lands and “privilidges” are valued at £2,000; his wearing 
apparel at £30; his plate at £2; his arms (including a cane 
priced at 7s.) at £9 19s.; and his books at £5. The last 
item on the list is a “Neagro,” valued at £60, a price 
which may be compared with the £20 which is set down 
for a “Hoos and Furnitture.” Slavery appears again and 
again. At the very beginning of the national existence the 
Abolition controversy was active. Benjamin Colman not un- 
reasonably urged on his countrymen when they were struggling 
for freedom that they should give it to those whom they held in 
bondage. He had a fierce dispute with his pastor about it, and, 
as one might expect, had a majority of the Church members 
against him. He was suspended from communion, and not 
restored for nearly five years, and then only on his acknowledging 
that he had “urged his arguments against the slavery of Africans 
with excessive vehemence and asperity.” He certainly came off 
the worse when, accepting the minister’s challenge to put the 
question to the slave woman Violet whether she wanted to be 
free, he “got an answer that was too emphatic for publication, 
and that restrained him from ever repeating his inquiry.” Violet, 
indeed, flatly refused the gift of freedom when it was offered 
her by her master. “You have had the best of me,” she said, 
“and you and yours must have the worst.” She lived till close 
upon ninety, and was buried in the family tomb. We hope these 
— histories will become as frequent in the States as they are 
ere, 





The Bible Story. By Helen N. Lawson. (Macmillan and Co. 
8s. 6d.)—In this volume, which has for a sub-title “The 











Beginnings of the Christian Church,” we have the Old Testament 
story told in simple language suited to the understanding of 
young children, and with continual reference to Christian truth. 
The story of Cain and Abel, for instance, is followed by the 
parable of the Prodigal Son; the mention of the rainbow in 
Genesis ix. 13-17 is made the occasion for a reference to baptism. 

The Myths of Greece and Rome. By H. A. Guerber. (George G. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.)—The sub-title promises the reader “the 
signification and origin” of the myths, as well as the stories 
themselves. Asa matter of fact, this promise cannot be said to 
be adequately fulfilled. Whht we have is something like our old 
acquaintance “ Lempriére.” The last twenty-six pages, however, 
are given to the “Analysis of Myths,” and the reader may learn 
something from this. The whole book is scarcely scientific, and 
not quite scholarly. It is strange, for instance, to find Zeus 
masquerading under the title of Jupiter. The illustrations, too, 
are not such as we might expect. The Greek vases would have 
been a better source than picture galleries. 


Book Prices Current: Vol. XXI., October, 1906—July, 1907. 
(Elliot Stock. 27s. 6d. net.)\—The sales during the year were 
somewhat more numerous than usual, and the rarity and value of 
the books considerably above the average. A First Folio Shake- 
speare fetched the record price of £3,600; a Second, £210; a 
Third, £650. A Midsummer Night’s Dream of 1600 was sold for 
£180, and King Lear of 1608, £200. A first edition of “The 
Compleat Angler” (with some interesting additions and in un- 
usually good condition) brought £1,290. Other notable items 
were a Kilmarnock “ Burns,” £700; a Caxton “De Senectute,” 
£600. Among MSS. may be mentioned the Shelley Note-Books, 
£3,000; Sir Walter Scott’s “History of Scotland,” £510; Pope's 
“Essay on Man, and other Poems,” £895. “ Very valuable books 
are becoming more costly ; those of moderate value less so.” 


New Epirions.—The Life of Robert, First Lord Clive. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—This was 
first published in 1848, and has been four times reprinted. We 
notice an error that other biographers have copied from Macaulay. 
He is said to have removed from a school at Market Drayton to 
Merchant Taylors’ School in London, “ where, however, his 
residence was not protracted.” He stayed there two years, 
probably as long as he stayed anywhere. In “Stanford’s Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel” (E. Stanford, 15s.), Africa: 
Vol. I., North Africa, by A. H. Keane,—a revised edition, taking 
note of the changes, &c., which have been made since the first 
appearance of the book in 1895. Comedies and Farces. By 
W. D. Howells. 2 vols. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh. 5s. net.) 











We have received two maps, Asia and Canada, from Messrs. 
W. and A. K. Johnston. The scale of the first is 1445 miles to 
the inch, of the second 44. It will give some idea of the vastness 
of the Dominion if we state that with this scale the map measures 
from east to west about seven feet. This means about three 
thousand seven hundred miles. If this were represented on the 
largest scale used by the Ordnance Survey, the map would be a 
mile and a half long. Both are executed in the style which we 
expect from Messrs. Johnston. The Canada map has been 
engraved, &c., for the “George M. Hendry Company of Toronto.” 
In this the metals, &c., which are known to exist in the various 
localities are indicated. 
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Abbot (E. A.), Notes on New Testament Criticism, 8vo................+. (Black) 3/6 
Bailey (R. D.), The Brewer's Analyst, 8vo sseeeeesceeeee(ee Paul) net 12/6 
Barr (R.), The Measure of the Rule, cr 8vo cseeeeseseeeeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Betham-Edwards (M.), A Close Ring, cr 8vo ............ ....(Arrowsmith) 60 





Biddulph (J.), The Pirates of Malabar, cr 8vo ............(Smith & Elder) net 60 
Bligh (W. G.), The Practical Design of Irrigation Works...(Constable) net 21/0 
Borchardt (W. G.), Elementary Statics, cr 8V0  ...............c0008 (Rivingtons) 4/6 






























Bousset (W.), What is Religion? er 8vo ........... veseereeseee os (Unwin) net 50 
Bradby (G. F.), The Awakening of Bittlesham, cr 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) 60 
Bradford (E, E.), Sermon Sketches for Sundays of the Christian Year, 

er 8vo enbent ceil ppigrecuuaupveanpen «ssseeeeaes(Skeffington) 5/0 
Bradley (£.) and Crooke (M.), The Book of Fruit Bottling, cr8vo (Lane) net 2/6 
Brown (C, C.), China in Legend and Story, er Svo ......... .. (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Brown (H, G,), Conclusions of an Everyday Woman, cr 8vo eee (Lane) 60 
Buchanan (A. M.), A Manual of Anatomy, 8vo (Bailliére) net 21,0 
Cavers (F.), Plant Biology, cr 8vo........... se pocaccceqne Capeans (Clive) 3/6 
Chesney (W.), The Cable-man. cr 8vo......... ..(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Christus Futurus, by author of “ Pro Christo e clesia’’ (Macmillan) net 50 
Collingwood (H.), With Airship and Submarine, cr 8vo ...... ..(Blackie) 60 
Crane (W.), Anu Artist’s Reminiscences, 8vo = ae .«--:(Methuen) net 18/0 
Crosland (T. W. H.), Little Stories, cr 8vo ......... sosceeesees (Sisley) net 2/6 
Davenport (C.), Miniatures, lémo .,..... a _ (Methuen) net 26 
Davison (C. C.) and Richards (C, H.), Plane Geometry for Secondary 

Schools, er 8vo nd sid ‘ (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/0 
Douglas (H. A.), Venice on Foot, 12mo (Methuen) net 5/0 
Drury (T. W.), Elevation in the Eucharist, cr 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Dumas (Alexandre), My Memoirs, Vol, L, er Svo ..... ssseseeeee (Methuen) 6/9 
Duncan (J.), Steam and other Engines, l2mo ... - (Macmillan) 50 
Elhot (G. F. S.), Romance of Savage Lefe, cr Svo . oe , (Seeley) 50 
Faguet (E,), A Literary History of France, 870.....,...0000+000000(URWin) pet 12/6 
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hac gh ‘Sir P.), Jock of the Bushveld, 8vo . 
.) and Moncrieff (A. R. H.), Middlesex Painted and Described, 
(Black) net 7/6 
..(Constable) net 31/6 
.(Hutchinson) 6/0 
(Seeley) 5/0 
.. (Constable )net 6/0 
(Cassell) 3/6 


at wae 


Garrick aw, Some Unpublished Correspondence .. 

e Gold in the Gutter, cr 8vo 
Romance of Modern Sieges, cr 8vo ... 
Gummere (F. B.), The Popular Ballad, cr 8vo ........... 


Garvice (C.), T 
Gilliat (E.), 


Hales (A. G.), A Fight for a Friend, cr 8vo .... 
Hannaford = E.) and Rowe (C.), South Devon Painted and Described, 

..(Black) net 6/0 
Hara (O. H.), ‘Practical Clairvoyance and Tele spi athy, 12mo ( Wooderson) net 2/6 
Harrod (H. H.), The Lord of the Deer, and other Fairy Tales (Lamley) net 3/6 
Heelis (F.), How to Teach Business Training, cr Svo.......... (I. Pitman) net 26 


cr 8vo .. 


Herbert (A.), Two Dianas in Somaliland, Svo.... 
Herbertson (A. G.), Heroic Legends Retold, 8vo.. 


Herriot (R.), The Human Element, cr 8vo 


Hewitt (J. F.), Primitive Traditional History, 2 2 vols. ‘Byo... 
His Highness Sandro, by Kasbeck, cr 8vo ....... 


Holbach (M, B.), Dalmatia, cr 8vo.. 


Horrwitz (E.), A Short History of Indian Literature. er 8vo.. 
Howden (J. R.), The Boy's Book of Locomotives, cr 8vo.. 
Part I. 


Hunt (W. H.), Mission Preaching for a Year, 
Kent (C. F.), Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents , 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 


Kinney (A. P.), Administration Practice in India, 8vo ...... 
Lilienthal (H.), Sundays and Seasons, cr 8vo 
The Shade of the Acacia, cr 8vo. 
Through Death unto Life, 8vo 
Lynn (E.), When Lion Heart was King, cr 8vo . 
The Court Theatre, 
Macdonald (R. M.), The Great White Chief, er 8vo ....... 


Livesay (J. E.), 
Louis (G.), 


McCarthy (D.), 


1904-1907, 


4to sca 


















.(Longmans) net 6/0 


(Lane) net 12,6 
..(Blackie) net 60 
--seeeee (Sisley) 6/0 
... (J. Parker) 21/0 

” (Heinemann) 40 

(Lane) net 5/0 
‘(Unwin) net 2/6 
....... (Richards) 6/0 
...(Skeffington) net 2/6 


.. (Thacker) net 5/0 
.... (Skeffington) 5/0 
(Long) 6/0 
(Routledge) 6/0 

(Blackie) 3/6 
wie i. Bullen) net 2/6 
(Blackie) 6/0 


Macnicol (D. C.), Master Robert Bruce, Minister in the Kirk of Edinburgh, 


GUD ceccccccccqrecssanccqcccsccccescceccosenngseoeve covstvessccesesececece se 
Marchant (B.), No Ordinary Girl, er 8vo... ... 
Marchant (B ), Sisters of Silver Creek, er 8vo... 
Marriott (C.), t Wondrous Wife, cr 8vo....... 
‘armer George, % 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Pigtails and Pirates, cr 8vo 


Melville (L.), F 


2 vols. 8vo 





pie hant) net 5/0 
wintennd (Blackie) 


(Bls ackie) 2/6 


Miltoun (F.), C ‘astles and Chateaux of Old T ouraine, cr Svo (I, Pitman) net 7/6 


Moore (D.), Pamela’s Hero, cr 8vo 
Mortimer (A, “hy Sorrow, Hope, and Prayer, cr 8vo...... 
ver Engadine P: ainted and Described (Black) net 6/0 
ish History, Book IT. 


Musson (8. C.), 


Pollard (E. F.) 


The Up 
Notes of Lessons in Eng 

O'Byrne (W. L.), The ioe King, er 8vo 
Osbourne (L.), Three Speeds Forward, cr 8vo 
Outrageous, by Bak, cr 8vo 
Pickering (E.), The Cruise of the Angel, e ae 
, The Queen's Favourite, er 8v0 aw 





(Blackie) 2/6 
.(Skeffington) 3/6 


, 1603-1906, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) 5/0 








Pratt (A.), Three Years with Thunderbolt, er 8vo. Saal 
Rappoport (A. 8.), The Curse of the Romauovs, Svo (Chatto & Windus) net 16/0 


Reichel (G. V.), Bible Truth through Eye and Ear, er 8vo 
Rhoades (W.), Two Scapegraces, cr 8vo 

, A Theory of Pure ‘Design, roy 8vo.. a 
), The Santuario of the Madonna di Vico 


Ross (R. W. 
Rossi (L. 


.(Blackie) 2/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 36 
palascepted (Heinemann) 4/0 
(Warne) 3/6 
..(Blackie) 2/6 
.(Cassell) 6/0 


(Allenson) net 3/6 
(Blackie) 3/6 

a ‘onstable) net 10/6 
...(Maemillan) net 21/0 


Ruville (A. von), William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 3 vols. (Heinemann) net 30,0 


Sandford (E. G.), Frederick Temple, aoe ; 
Sargent (H. H.), The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba, 
Shore (W. 'I.) and Gardner (W. B.), Kent Painted and Described, 8vo 
Simeon (B.), A Parson of Parts, er 8vo............. 
Skrine (J. H.), What is Faith ? er 8vo 
Smith (A, H.), China and America To-day, er Svo.. 
.), How to Collect Postage Stamps, 8vo . 
ne Ronald the Moor Ranger, cr 8vo 
‘Tales and Talks about Children, 4to ................ 
Tillyard (F.), Introduction to Commercial Law, ¢ * 
Ward ( .W), Incapable Lovers, Limited, cr 8vo....... 
Werill (Li. . Betty’s First Term, er 8vo 

. C.), George Morland, 8vo 
Wodehouse (P. G.), The White Feather, cr 8vo. 


Smith (B. T. 


Stead ( 


Williamson ( 


3 vols... 


(Macmillan) net 4/0 
K. Paul) net 21/0 


(Black) net 20/0 











(Paternoster Pub. Co.) net 26 
(Longmans) net 5/0 
shenvagunitia pene net 3/6 

; ..(Bell) net 60 
“6. P.C.K.) 26 
.(Blackie) 3/6 
lack) net 36 
(Long) 60 
.. (Blackie) 36 
(Bell) net 7/6 
(Black) 3/6 


Young (E. M.), A Witch of the West, cr 8vo....... ctchainaaeitaiiiié * .. (Sisley) 6/0 








LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE 
in Tudor 
JACOBEAN 
GEORGIAN 
Queen Anne Styles 
DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 


Regent St., London 


Stained to 
any tone 


Book of Designs Free 


OAK PANELLING 


18* 7 


r square 
t tixed 


PAINTING 


PAPERING 


and 
DECORATING 
DETAILED 


ESTIMATES OF 


COSTS FREE 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ROYAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 
LIFE, 


FIRE, 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 





THE LARG ES T 


THE WORLD. 





FIRE OFFICE IN 


Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 





TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 





H A M™M 


P 


T O N 


New Depository at Battersea Park affords 
many unique advantages for the 


WAREHOUSING 





Ss 


of every description of Household Effects. 


Hamptons Estimator will be pleased to call 
and give a competitive quotation for 


REMOVALS 


Booklet Free. Estimates Free. 


MALL EAST, LONDON, 


S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. Lto, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, RO 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.o.v,0, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS aes 


LIFE DEPARTM ENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the ay 
British offices. =o mind 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission 
on, charged 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net ling 
Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department, These profits 
are large. aud at the last two valuations have permitted reversio 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s, per cont, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Jlst, 1908, 


£16,000,000, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work- 
men’s Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASR. 
HOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 





The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company, 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


PURE ITALIAN WINES, 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s, per dozen bottles, 





MONTE FIANO : Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904, 


“A very good dinner wine.”—StTraTHMore (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., 


These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (fs.) and Illus 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


SY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | am. ee ange ant Gate of z. past oe ‘3 
C oO Te 
TO THE KING. | Ni:w ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE tre a 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange EC. 





TRADE-MARK. 


— 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ROM NOVEMBER Ist.—TO BE LET, FU RNISHED, 
Picturesque OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE and GARDENS on L— 
Green facing South; six bedrooms, three reception-rooms; five mabe, 
from station; thirty miles from London; £3 a week. —THOMAS &@ 
Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 





——— 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 








MPORTANT LONDON EDITORIAL APPOINT: 
MENT will shortly be VACANT.—Apply, in strict confidence, bd 
iA. PF. H.,” care of Street’s Agency, 8 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 


EXAMINATION. 
Exchequer and Audit Department (1619) 





EXAMINERS in the 
8th Octuber. ed. The 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be receive. ro 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
SECBRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, ¥- 
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AMPBELL COLLEGE. 


f the CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST, are Vn 
CE ee CATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the College, 
eath of the late Head-Master. Candidates must be Graduates of 
Scotch, or Irish Universities; should not be above 45 
personal experience of teaching in Public Schools is 


The GOV: 
to RECEIV 
vacant by d 
one of the English, 
years of age; and 

Coll is a large Public School on the hostel system, 
reparing ft the Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and 
Pimmercial jife. It is of recent construction, and is fully equipped 

o 2 uirements. 
eet ay oy duties, and emoluments can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Governors, to whom all applications for the 

ition are to be addressed, Applications to be sent in not later than 


t October next. ‘ 
$ t, Belfast. EDWARD BAILEY, 
Oe Laat “ Secretary to the Governors. 


29th August, 1907. 
BEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
TO BE OPENED IN 193. 


ntial. 
The Camp 





NORS of the Beverley High School for Girls are prepared to 

Bee a EPPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, Applicants 
should have a University Degree in Honours, or its equivalent, and should 
have had suitable experience in a good Secondary School. ad 

The salary offered is £300 per annum, together with a Capitation Grant 
of 21 per annum for each Pupil in excess of 100 in regular attendance. : 

The Lady appointed will be required to enter on her duties at the beginning 
of the Summer Term, 1908. : 

Copies of the Regulations and Standing Orders for the Management of the 
School and Forms of Application will be supplied to intending Applicants. 

Applications (which must be made on the Forms supplied, with references 
and copies of testimonials), should reach the undersigued not later than the 
15th day of October, 1907. ; : 

Canvassing Members of the Governing Body will be considered a dis- 


ualification. eee 
: County Hall, Beverley, J. RB, PROCTER, 
August, 1907. Clerk to the Governors. 


[ NiVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPLAIN FELLOWSHIP. 

The MASTER and FELLOWS of University College intend to proceed to 
the ELECTION of a CHAPLAIN-FELLOW at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be holden on Monday, 28th October next. ; 

The Fellow so elected will be required to reside, and to take part in the 
educational work of the College. His stipend will consist of a fixed emolu- 
ment of £200 per annum free of income tax, together with such payment in 
respect of the Chaplaincy and Educational work as will raise the total amount 
to a sum not less than £400 per annum (exclusive of dinner-allowance). 

Candidates, who must be unmarried and at least in Deacon's Orders at the 
time of election, are requested to send in their applications, together with 
the names of three referees, to the MASTER (from whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained) not later than Saturday, September 28th. 





Boztos EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(For Men and Women). 








APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following posts :— 

LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL AND MISTRESS OF METHOD, Commencing 
salary £250, rising by annua! incremeuts of £25 to £300. 

MALE TUTOR IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, Commencing 
salary £200, rising by annual iucrements of £10 to £250, 

LADY TUTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES, Commencing salary £150, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £175. 

Applicants must be Graduates of some British University (or its equivalent), 
and should have bad considerable experience in the special work required. 

Applications (on a form to'be supplied), together with copies of recent 
testimonials, should reach the undersigned on or before October 12th, 1907. 
FREDC. WILKINSON, 

Director of Education. 





Education Offices, Bolton. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Myuwy, Caerdydd.) 





The COUNCIL of the College INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or 
before Wednesday, October 2nd, 1907. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 


_ September 11th, 1907. Registrar. _ 


Pyrenees and CURE, not far from the South Coast. 
—Applicant must be in Priest’s Orders, of moderate views, and a good 
Reader, and prepared to take the duties and position of a domestic Chaplain ; 
and should have had a Public School and University education. The duties 
are light, there is no parsonage, and the stipend is £150 per annum.—Address, 
“CHAPLAIN,” care of H. Green, 3a Chaucery Lane, E.. 
Wy sere in Good HIGH SCHOOL, now or after 
Christmas, STUDENT, to do some SECRETARIAL WORK. 
Reduced fee, 27 per term, to include board, lodging, and advanced tuition. 
—Box 206, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JARTNERSHIP.—Owing to the death of one of the 
Partners, a well-known high-class LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
BUSINESS, which has large connection with Publishing and General Printing, 
bas VACANCY for Partner. Additional capital is not required for working 
the business, but share of late Partner is available for purchase. Knowledge 
of the printing trade, and printing connection, desirable.—Apply, in first 
instance, Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NGINEERING.—An old-established firm of Engineers 
in Lancashire, with modern works and equipment, has VACANCIES 
for two or three PREMIUM APPRENTICES. Terms and other particulars 
on application —Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
BN ‘EERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.tust.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
i have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 























RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
. UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Fall particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years Curriculum, 








IN@G’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
IVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for triculated Students in ARTS, LAWS, SCIENCE, 
ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at Composition Fees, or 
Students may attend the Separate Classes. Preparation for all Examinations 
of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2wop, 1907. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2wnp, 1907, 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M, J, TUKE, M.A, 

The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October Srd, 

Students enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, 

A single Course in any subject may be attended, There is a Special Course 
of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire it, by a fully 
qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1908, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

‘ 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1908, 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than December 15th. 


K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 


] ] SSLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York, 

UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 26th. _ 
(oss4e SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 

Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. ¥ 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
Se eat EAST FINCHLEY, N. — Principal, 
Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical Tripos. First-Class Boarding 
School for Girls. Healthy situation; 11 acres, including field for hockey, 
cricket, net-ball, tennis. Individual care and home life. Thorough Educa- 
tion. Specialization or Advanced Examinations if required. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS— Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIER. 
et ee HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tenuis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY 


| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

















AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 
C4 NON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss LOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


Y'URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
EY BRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind ia 
a sound body. French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and 
healthy position; near St. George's Hills. 


rINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses. —-HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head- Mistress of the Preston High School 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
IIRLS, Limited. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LOD BISHOP OF LONDON. 





1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. , 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 
39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, S.W. 


Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 2th SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.BR.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
anenies with qualified teachers, 

{1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, y 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Seodkene of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 





K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘T'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
snitable students in special cases, 


Qt HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
b Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
Enghsh and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





<. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington, 

JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Chmate very healthy 
nnd bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Molern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


JT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 24th,— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 








—_————_ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 


WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range, Speeial advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Oflicers aud Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








Mad 
EPixBuRGH AcADaxy 
” SESSION 1907-8. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and 
ENROLMENT for NEXT SBSSION, which 6 Hooters; Lents 
‘or SESSION, which commences on W 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly thre | 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. An inn 
Examination will take place on Tuesday, 1st October, at 10.30 o'clock 
ee who wish to os the mgs § may do so at the Academy on 
onday and Tuesday, 30th September and Ist Ocober, 4 
12.30 o'elock. ‘ . a 
The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St, "Da 7 
Street, Edinburgh, who will supply information. . 
Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A, Oxon’ 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders, 


TEP PON COURT (ate of Hampstead 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publie 
Schools in the last ten years. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universitios, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


[ux LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
ALL BOYS TO ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 24th, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


OOTHAM SOHOOL, Y ORK. 


The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


2 YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 0 
feet above the sea. Private chapel. Excellent playing-fields. Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A. F. FERNIE, M.A. Cantab., Head-Master. 


JFLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Hea l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
> EM BRO K EB L OD @ &, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


} AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD— 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 26th, 27th, 23th 
15 Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. Three Scholarships and various 
Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR, 


| Poe AE, sc 2 8 @ &, 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 


























! on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
| Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 


out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





| pe antag 2 pone and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 
2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for BE., 
and Two University Prizes. 


RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs., Receives Two Pupils and has 

One VACANCY, September. Has successfully prepared Pupils for Public 
Schools, University, and other Exams. Bracing climate. Peak District. 
French, German. Highest references. Terms inclusive, 50 gs. per annum, 











K LMSDALE, GREAT MALVERN.—Principal: Miss 
1j RIDLEY. SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, 6-12. Preparation for Osborne 
and the Public Schools. Work and games under the supervision of 

Special care for delicate boys. Reference kindly permitted to the Hon, Mrs 
Osbert Lumley, 62 Pont Street. and others, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Prrsipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. en 
wners, Land-agents. Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &. 
ForLavd.o Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
or Prospectus of Curric ulum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships 
Iomas, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ; 
Di emis EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


{ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE, In a most 
noted Stock- solcing. District. 


sXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se. » Principal. 


nth AT. fal 
GRICULTURAL COLL EGE, ‘TAMWOR r H.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000 acres for H mes ee ( ~~ ~y > — — ths’ work, 
ea te mr ¢ icate boys. 


COLLEGE, 





— Riding, and Shooting taught 


‘HAM COLLEG BE, K EN T. 
Ex | ee School Life and Edueation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playi: ig-tields, Gymuasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical anil Physical Laboratories; ¢ adet Corps, &e 
Recent Honours : Scholarship, Balliol College: Ist Class Classical Modera 
tions; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
= ae. ne Hend-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.: or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER Isth. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
iE PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
]4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR 

EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), having just passed 

SIX PUPILS for admission to OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, desires 

to FILL THEIR PLACES with others reading for University or similar 

Examivations. Small party; individual | tuition. Healthy seaside village.— 
THE | MANOR, RISHOPSTONE, LEWES. 


Pi TATE TUITION.—CROWBOROUGH BEACON, 
FE 





SUSSEX.—Mr. J. LISTER, B.A., Hons Camb. and qualified Solicitor, 
SCEIVES a FEW PUPILS requiring individual attention. reparation for 
Public School, University, and other Exams. Large house and gardens. Note 1 


health resort. 800 ft. elevation. References exchanged —Apply, The Mount. 
ACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS.—Graduate (M.A., 
; LL.B.) who has made special study of education of backward chiliren, 


desires as Pupils and Boarders one or two boys for whom Public School life is 
unsuited. Country house with large garden in healthy district. Facilities for 
exercise. Highest refs.—" B. B., ”"e¢oJ. and J. Paton, 143 C sunon St., London. 


OLLEGE FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND, WORCESTER. 

The only School exclusively devoted to preparation for the Universities, 
liberal Professions, &c., of boys with defective sight, TERM COMMENCED 
FRIDAY, September 20th. 

For Terms and Prospectus, write :— 

Rev. T. BARNARD, M.A., Teal-Master, 
College for the B lind, Worcester. 








FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUC ATION ALL. HOME FOR GIRLS. 

3 Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectmwres on Art. Beantiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois, Tennis, ri ng, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French sp 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Methe re oll 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Di eppe. 


Cater CAUDE Ol ITE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (P ianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of _ thy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


PRee RG, BADEN, GERMANY.—Mrs. DENNE- 

DENNE, widow of an English officer, OFFERS to a very few GIRL Ss 
of good family a happy HOME LIFE and all the advantages of a town 
unique both as regards its beautiful and healthful situation and its position 
a8 an intellectual and artistic centre. Miss Hogg, of 38 Rue de I’ Yvette, 
Paris, who has visited Mrs. Denne-Denne, can warmly recommend her home. 
—Prospectus to be obtained from Mrs. DENNE-DENNE, 30 Garten Strasse 


ER MANY.—CASSEL, near WILHELMSHOEHE.— 

GERMAN LADY OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME to Stuilents 

and others wishing to perfect themselves in the German Language.— Write 

for full particulars to F, H. LAMBERT, Esq., J.P., *“* West House,” 
Penarth, South Wales, 

















ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTE RS,2 Dermon DSTR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
ablehome. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
rench Sp mish known, Moder rate terms. Highest refs. civen and desired. 


pat LAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


—_ armingly situated on the Lake of Thun, Splendid centre for Mountain- 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8 francs,—Proprietress, Miss SLIMPKIN. 


ANARY ISLANDS—RESIDENT CHAPLAIN 

: (married), The Parsonage, Puerto Orotava, Tener fe, DESIRES 
PUPILS. Home for delicate boys. Excellent winter climate.—Apply Bev. 
A.W. HUMPHREYS, at Otterton Vicarage, Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 




















13¢ EBURY | STREET, BATON SQUARE.—C ou RS 
FRANCAIS et ANGLAIS pour JEUNES FILLES, FILLETTES, 
GARCONS sous neuf ans. Institutrices francaises et ang)aises. Lecons 
rendues faciles et attrayantes. Grands avantages pour apprendre A parler 
francais ene en peu de temps, Education compléte,—S'adresser a la 


DIRECTRIC 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CroCLs in ENG LAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their sdlection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly ceosanmendall establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Edneational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central, 


JYATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 

1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free. 2s. Over 800 

Illustrations Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
ction of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 


bi 
K> DUCATION., 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHUILCE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 50 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishmen Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head Mt uster of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


er ) INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
re. ars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

1, 22 Craven Stre lrafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
a Tr iform, London.” Tel ephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOUR NEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

f tel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
7 eslabie. 

| ANGLEY HOUSE, ‘DAWLISH, S. DEVON.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 


Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 


the North,—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 
Ky PILEPSY EU MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical i} ng treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
jowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISH WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
vos NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
] VERIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W, 
Terms—From is, to 2 eas a week For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, Loudon, W. 


\ RS. BOSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
Jj c 


8 Old Jewry, ! Tel. address, “‘Transtype,” London. Telephone, 





lz Central.—All kinds of Legal, Me lie al, Scientific, and Literary Work 
undertaken, Translations from l into Foreign Languages. English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young lad trained for Secretarial Posts. 


mrPSaBWwWTeiztisn «= WANT BD. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES, 
£ G lés. CONSTANT! NOPLE, PYREUS for 
> ATHENS, PALERMO, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, NAPLES, 
a - to ber 2nd 2) d. 
£17 17s. J AF} A for JERUSALEM, HATPA for GALILEE, or DAMASCUS, 
PYREUS for ATHENS, CORINTH, ALEXANDRIA for CAIRO, NAPLES, 
October U4th— Nov ber 20th, 


£37 16s. WEST INDIES SUMMER WEATHER ROUTE. MARSEILLES, 





GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA 
CUBA, &c., MADEIRA, T ANGIE ht, MARSEILLES, St days, November 
23rd—January loth. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the RQUITABLE REVERSIONARBY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Stran 





Esta shed 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
ISH. -Family Selections of Guar: unteed Excellence. 
6 Ib : Olb., 2s. Gd.; 11 1b.,38.; 141d. 3s. 6d.; QLIb., 56. Carriage 


sid. Dre ssed for cookin x " Assorted or one ‘kind only. Quic ck delivery. 
ull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORBTH SEA FISHERIES 
OMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. hee 


JURE CENTRIFUG AL IRISH CRE AMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


Pye nen. FOR PROFIT.—Private rsons 
desirous of Disposing of Antiques at Bargain Prices will find a ready 
sale for same at the London Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London, W. 
All those interested in Antiques and Curies are invited to call or write to the 
SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street, for P rospec tus and Terms of Membership. 


fAMILY RECORDS, MEMOIRS, 
and other Works printed under special supervision. Also every 
description of General Printing. Write for Estimates and Art Booklet, 
free.—GERRARDS LTD. (The Westininster Press), Producers of Printing 
of Distinction at 41la Harrow Road, London, W. 


/ fhe USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Viste Music Catalgrue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 3d.-MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ches E.C.; and Bi rmingbam, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 
POCKET 


SAMPLES & PRICE 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
a = » dies’ 2/9 doz 
+ | Gents’ 3/11 , 
oe The Ines Cambrics of Messrs. 
Rosinson & CLeaver have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


| HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
Fish Napkins, 2/ 2/1l per doz. Dinner 
IRISH ge 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
res rds square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Heal rish aoe 
Sheeting, fully bleached, ! yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Samples, a -* Roller A i - 3d. 
ar n 
Price Lists DAMASK Biase” Cloths, "49 
Post Free per doz. 
Frilled eee Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard, Strong 


Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE ,ést%e LINEN. 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wiue will be found equalto ] 

wine usually sold at south Ugher “6 as 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
iug number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .........s00s00--ssessee++-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.., none .. £1,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on appleation, 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quaury SUITOFRIEZE 
cocour FADED ROCK GREY 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits. 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH POo\onv. 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
Gunat PULTENEY | ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, Ww. 


TPSTAIRS | ‘and “DOWN STAIRS. 
By Miss THackeRar. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. rz 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5,W 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD beg to announce 
that on September 26th they will pub- 
lish SyDNEY C. GRIER’s New Novel, 
“THE POWER OF THE KEYS.” It 
will be found that recent events con- 
nected with our Indian Empire make 
the appearance of this new work by 
the author of “The Warden of the 
Marshes,” “The Great Proconsul,” &c., 
of particular moment. 


ORDER AT ONCE 


“THE POWER OF 
THE KEYS.” 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


Wm. Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





6s. 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
ocropee Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1907. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 





Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men’s, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. 

A copy of the ‘‘Official Programme” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. ‘Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1; Four Tickets, 25s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority of 
application governs the assignment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W. ; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


INNES SMITH & CO.,, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
So_e Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine aed Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


aid, 
° To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
t., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and ali Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OvuTSIDE PAGE (when wenaremtid 14 Gu INFRA 
eg 9 











Half-Page (Column) . 

Quarter-Page ( Half-Column) ee 

Narrow Column (Third of —e 

Half Narrow Column 

Quarter Narrow Column ...... 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) oc ccccccccccccccccccee 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page 
Inside Page . 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, bhaif-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “l’ublications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPT! ON. 
ParaBLE IN ADVANCE, 


Half- 
yearly. 
0 14 3... 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the Umted King- 
dom on £1 

Tncluding postage ‘to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, owe ; 


8 6... 


1126... 0 16 3... 





es 


Please ask for these 
New Volumes at you 
Bookseller’s or Library 








es 
I 


The Lover of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Being the Story of the Life of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. By Mr 
AUBREY RICHARDSON, Author of 
“Famous Ladies of the English Court,” 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, Hang. 
Coloured Photogravure 
12s. 6d. net. 
“She shows us the Earl of Leicester, not 
only ‘in his habit as he lived,’ but the man 
himself, in the heart and mind of him. And 


she reveals to us the ‘secret history’ of his 
relations with his Royal mistress,” 


Frontispiece, 





2 
The Last Empress of 
the French. 


Being the Life of the Empress Eugénie 
Wife of Napoleon III. By PHILIP 
W. SERGEANT, B.A., Author of “The 
Courtships of Catherine the Great,” 
&c. With Hand-Coloured Photogravure 
Frontispiece and many other I)lustr.- 
tions, demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net, 


“ The claims to political notice of the last 
Empress of the French are not neglected; 
but it is the character of Eugeniade Guz- 
man, the ‘ Mademoiselle . or os ofl whose 
brilliant charms induced Napoleon IIL. to 
fly in the face of France and the rest of 
Europe, and to choose a Queen of Beauty 
rather than a Royal Princess, to which the 
author devotes his chief attention.” 





3 
A CATHEDRAL COLOUR BOOK. 


The Cathedrals 
and Churches of 
Northern Italy. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. With 80 
Plates, many of them in Colour, and s 
Coloured Frontispiece by F. L. Gries. 
9 by 64, 16s, net. 
. Among the numerous Cathedrals and 
Cc hurches described in this volume are those 
of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Ravenna, Modena, Piacenza, Cre- 
mona, Bergamo, Milan, Pavia, Asti, Vercelli, 
Novara, and Turin. 





4 
Robert Thorne—the 
Story of a London Clerk. 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of 


“The Cubs.” 63, 

The record of a Man in a Black Coat—4 
Pendriver—a T'wopenny Clerk. The maa 
has lived his story. You can see hin. 
page from the great Day-book of London 
town. The history of a little soul. A 
human document. That is all. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, Londos. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
THE POCKET [2 sso 
Kl PLING. ota, Se net per 


Vol. II. LIFE’S HANDICAP. = [ Zwesday. 


THE SANTUARIO OF THE MADONNA 
pI VICO, PANTHEON 0F CHARLES 
EMANUEL I. OF SAVOY. 


By L. MELANO ROSSI. With Frontispiece in Colour, 
numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations, Super- 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Be ee 
FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
An Appreciation. By E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of 
Exeter. With a Biographical Introduction by WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Son of the Archbishop. With Portraits, &c., 8vo, 
4s. net. 








JOHN LONG’S 
POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
THE SHADE OF THE ACACIA 


By JESSIE E. LIVESAY, Author of “The Little Tin Gods.” 


INCAPABLE LOVERS, LIMITED 


By W. W. WARD. — _A Humorous Novel by a New Writer. 


ONL Y BET T 1 
By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “The World and Delia,” With beautiful 
Cc oloure a F rontispiece of the Heroine. 

















DELILAH OF THE SNOWS 


___ By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘ The Dust of Conflict.” 


IN THE UEEN’S SERVICE 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “ The Scarlet Seal.” 


THE CURSE OF THE _FEVERALS 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ Kindred Spirits.” With beautiful Coloured 
F rontispiece of the He roine. 








IN HIS GR IP 
By the tate DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY (“MERLIN” of the 
Keferee), Author of “ The Penniless Millionaire.”” s 





5th EDITION yusT PUBLISHED. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
By Prof. ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A. 
Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WHITE COUNTESS. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Man with the Amber E yes." 


THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 
By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER, Author of “ The Folly of the Wise.’ 
With striking Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. 











By the Author of 
“PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


Crown § 8vo, 5s. net, 








2nd EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL 
OR INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


By JOHN VENN, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo, 15s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free on application. 
MACMIL L AN & CO. Ltd., London. 





Among other Articles of interest to ot whe live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS. — XLIX. Bromides. By 


Rorueran Houxst. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE ST. LEGER. 

GOLF AND HISTORY IN FRANCE. 

A WHITE TROUT FISHERY. 

FARMING THE KANGAROO. 

THE FIT OF GUNS. 

The Turf—Kennel— pesinseinndinaaagiiasiaiiaasiaa &e. 





LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enow gh to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 


Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 


which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘** The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 








A HUMAN BACILLUS 
By ROBERT EUSTACE, Part Author with L. T. Meade of “The 
Brothe rhood of the Seven Kings.” 


- THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES > 


By G. ' Ww. - APPLETON, Author of “The Duchess of Pontifex Square." 


A LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL 


_By ALICE ™. DIEHL, Author of “The End of a Passion.” 


THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


By F FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Her Highness.” 


THE YOKE 


By HUBERT WALES, Author of “Mr. and Mrs. 
*,° T his powerful and realistic novel is now in its SEV ENTH EDITION. 











_ London : JOHN LONG, 12, 13, lt Norris Street, Haymarket. 


| Smith, Elder & Co. Co.’s New Books. 
THE PIRATES ‘SOF MALABAR, 


And an Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago. 

By Colonel JOHN A. BIDDULPH, Author of “The Nineteenth and their 
Times” and “Stringer Lawrence.” With a Frontispiece and Map, 
large post 8vo, 6s. net. [September 26th, 

*.* Itis not intended in this work to give an exhaustive account of the 
pir ates who haunted the Indian seas, but to present some idea of the perils 
that beset Indian trade—perils that have so entirely passed away that their 
existence is forgotten, 


THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “The Marquis’s Eye,” “ Dick: a Story 
without a Plot,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 26th. 
*,.* Astory full of quiet humour, relating the results in an East Auglian 
villag re of an enthusiast’s attempts to revive the good old iustitutions of a 
primitive village community. 
THE 


VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. New and Cheaper Edition. 
In Two Volumes, each with Coloured Frontispie ce, 12 Llustrations, and 
Map, large post 8vo, 10s, net. [ October Ist. 
The Spectator says :—‘* The ablest and most interesting record of travel to 
which the preseut century has yet given birth,” 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND SUCCESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion by HORATIO F. BROWN, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Sept. 26th, 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


Six Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH, 
Translated from the German by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Additional Lilustrations, 
post 8vo, Zs. net. [Just published. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE & WORK. 


Being an Abridgment, chiefly for the use of Students, of SIDNEY LEE’S 
LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, New and Revised Edition. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just published. 
Blackwood'’s Magazine says —* An absolutely indispensable handbook for 
every intelligent reader of the ain 


WAR AND THE WORLD’S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., Author of “Cavalry: its Past and 
Future,” “Evolution of Mo dern Strategy from 18th Century to Present 
Time,” &. With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Westminster Gazette says :—‘* This extraordinarily comprehensive work. 
..Colonel Maude’s nook should be read by every thoughtful man, civilian 
as well as military, and uone can fail to profit by reading it.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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Mr. ALSTON RIVERS has already this season 
issued three novels as remarkable as they 
are diverse. 


MR. MEYER’S PUPIL. 


‘ EVA LATHBURY. 6s. 


Here is a charmingly dainty book by a new 
author in whom the publisher claims to have 
discovered a novelist of notable attainments. 
His opinion is fully borne out by the only 
reviews to hand, The “Daily Chronicle,” for 
instance, finds the phraseology piquant, the 
tale gracefully developed and delightful, 
making one long to read it over again. 


The TURN of the BALANCE 


BRAND WHITLOCK. 6s. 


The grave scandals in the U.S.A. which are 
constantly being exposed have naturally led 
to the publication of many sensational books. 
If sensationalism connotes slovenly work» 
“The Turn of the Balance” does not deserve 


the epithet, foritis thoughtful and well written. | 
But it forms, none the less, a sufficiently | 
inefficient and | 


scathing indictment of an 
egregious judicial system, while the hideous 


corruption that pervades officialdom and the | 


barbarity that disgraces 
ruthlessly laid bare. 


THE RAINY DAY. poow. sca 


By the Author of “A London Girl” and 
“Closed Doors.” A grim tale of the suburbs, 
which, as the “ Morning Post” says, is “as a 
work of art a notable achievement should 
on no account be overlooked,” 


the prisons are 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN 





NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF ANTONIO ROSMINI-SERBATI. 
Translated from the Italian of the Rev. G. B. PAGANI. 
With a Preface by the Bisuor or Satrorp, 
8vo, with a Steel Portrait, buckram, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd. Broadway House, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W 





——_— | 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: CrenTRAL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookuxs, Lonpon, Codes: Unicops and ABG, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 


Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’s Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1507; Paradise Lost, 1667; 
Margaret Nicholson’s Poems, 1810 ; ‘lamerlane, and other Poems, 1527; + 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1894; Assurance Magazine, first 1% vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dod’s Peerage, 1906, 3s. 6d., pub. | 


10s, 64. ; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 10s. 6d., pub. 2ls. net; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; Hohenlohe’s Memoirs, suppressed by German Govern- 
ment, 2 vols. (24s. net) 12s. 6d.; Esoteric Anthropology, illus., 5s. Catalogue 
free. Books bought.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OETRY AND OTHER BELLES-LETTRES, Memoirs, 

Travel, Fiction, Technical and Miscellaneous Works by authors of 

talent, conside for earl publication by Messrs. SISLEY'S Ltd, 
Makers of Beautiful Books, 9 Duke Street, Charing Cross, London, 








18l4. | 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


ONE OF THE GREATEST BIOGRAPHIES IN THE LANQUAGE, 
NOW READY.—10s. 64. net. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait 
and 15 Half-tone Illustrations, _ . 


Santa Teresa: 


Being Some Account of her Life and Times. 
By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


This is one of the greatest biographies in the language. For over 
years Mrs, Cunninghame Graham was engaged on the work. She has treated 
her subject with a breadth of view and dignity that give to the book 
stateliness seldom achieved. Santa Teresa is chiefly remembered by the 
reformed Order of Carmelites which she established. Her character wag o “ 
of singular simplicity, straightforwardness, and courage, and none can pes 


| the book down without feeling an intense admiration and love for the Saint 


who was perhaps before but a floating image. The greatness of her life lies in 
her actions, and not, as many think, in her mysticism. Her mysticism wag 
only the accompaniment, the undersong, as it were, to the melody of her life 


A BOOK OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—2ls, net, With 52 Full-page Illustrations, 


Queer Things About Persia, 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Formerly of the Legation of France at the Court of Persia, 
And DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘‘Queer Things About Japan,” &c. 


Tn this book there are vivid descriptions of the streets and squares, the 
palaces, mosques, and gardens of Teheran; of the Shah's and Grand Vizier’s 
receptions; and of the caravanserais or inns, Mr. De Lorey has very wisely 
devoted a large portion of his attention to the position of women in Persia, 
‘The many pages which deal with the harem of the Shah and the harems of hig 
subjects are rich in queer things, and if ever a book was exactly named this is, 
It is full of queer facts about the tricks of Dervishes, musicians, acrobats, 
wrestlers, the dancers in the harem, Persian food, banquets, gambling, the 
punishments of women, temporary marriages, Persian weddings, divorces, 


; and polygamy, the Shah’s unique sleeping arrangements, and the charms 


taken by women in order to have children, and contains several stories of the 
late Premier Amin-es-Sultan, who was recently assassinated, 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES MARRIOTT.—NOW READY.—‘s, 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


By CHARLE> MARRIOTT, 


Author of ‘‘Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement,” ‘‘The Column,” &e. 





Mr. Nash will shortly announce the titles of his other 
Autumn Novels. On receipt of a postcard he will 
be delighted to send post-free to any address his 
lllustrated List of New and Fortheoming Books. 


LONDON : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 BEDFORD STREET, 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL, 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defles 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d, each or 3s, 6d. for one 

dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 

Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 
Lane, London, E.C, 








A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Tilustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


Also at Birmingham, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £65,000,000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required, Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially a8 4 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, bit 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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wp. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AUTUMN, 1907. 








Completion of a Great Work, 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY: 


A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon, 
James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Complete in eight super-royal octavo 


volumes, cloth, 15s. net each ; half-morocco, 21s. net each. 
- oo 2 ts Attends to aire to . ee [A Full and Complete Prospectus on application. 
SATURDA oW.—* It is difficu ve much praise e enterprise anc ~“blic spirit of Mr, Hei i i 
om. & reach of the English-speaking public.” P P einemann in placing these volumes 


The World’s Greatest Actress. 


MY DOUBLE LIFE: 


MEMOIRS of SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. 


*.* These Memoirs give the story of the early life and struggles of the great actress down to the tim 
universally acknowledged and she became her own manageress. © when her genius was 


England’s Greatest Statesman, 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With an saergeusten by Hugh E. Egerton, Rhodes Professor 
at xford, 
With 16 Portraits, 3 vols. demy Svo, 30s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
*," The first really adequate biography of Pitt that has appeared in English. 


Vol. II, (1815-1819) of THE 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


Edited from the Original Manuscript by CHARLES NICOULLAUD. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


Vol. I. 1781-1814. Ready. Vol. III. Jn preparation. 
*,* A continuation of the Memoirs of this shrewd and witty observer, dealing with the personages who figured during the Restoration. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By G. LENOTRE. With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
*,* This book is largely composed of the narratives of those who were actual eye-witnesses of Marie Antoinette’s last days, and is 


the fitting complement to the story of her Flight. 
Uniform with the above. i vol., 10s. net. 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By G. Lenorre. With Illustrations, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE, 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S,, and HESTER MARSHALL. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour 
Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, net, Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 42s, net, 
[Prospectus on application. 











Uniform with the above. 1 vol. 16s. net. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By Georce GILBERT. With 60 Pictures in Colour by W. W. Conurns, 


BELOW THE CATARACTS. 


By WALTER TYNDALE. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 42s, net. [Prospectus on application. 


*.* He has lived among the people and got to know them intimately. His book will be indispensable to any one going to Egypt. 








The Third Volume, completing the Work, of 


METABOLISM AND PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


By CARL VON NOORDEN, Professor of the First University Medical Clinic, Vienna. English issue under the Editorship 


of I. WALKER HALL, Professor of Pathology, Univ. Coll. Bristol ; Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary, Bristol. 
3 vols. royal 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus on application, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


























By Sir GILBERT PARKER. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
THE WEAVERS. THE SHUTTLE. voces. 
By Violet Jacob. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
THE HISTORY OF AYTHAN WARING. [0ct. THE EXPLORER, [Oct, 
By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. By Violet Hunt. 
THE ORCHARD THIEF. [Oct. WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. [Oct. 
By Lionel Portman. By Claire de Pratz. 
__THE PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL. [Wert week. EVE NORRIS. (Oct. 
NEW KIT-KAT NOVELS. | With Frontispieces in Colour, 4s. each. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. By Bak. | HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. By Kasbeck. 





Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free, 
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From .. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


THE CHURCH HANDBOOK, or 
MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. By P. 
Vernon Smiru, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 
AND SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Cloth boards, 2s. net. Sth Edition. ‘ Altogether 
an admirable production.”—Guardian. ‘*‘ We have discovered no 
book which so concisely, accurately, and conveniently gives what 
is wanted.” —School Guardian. 


FULHAM PALACE, formerly called 
Fulham House and Fulham Manor. A Short Account of the Old 
Manor House at Fulham. By the Rev. Sapier Pariiirs, Vicar of 
St. en, Fulham. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s, 


Volumes by the 


Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


Lorp Bissor or Lonpox, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


Addresses given in the East London Mission last Lent. This 
volume contains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given 
by. the Bishop of London. A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 
copies), in paper covers, ls. ; crown Svo, cloth boards, on superior 
paper, 2s. 6d, 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


This volume consists of the Addresses given in the North London 
Mission, together with the Questions asked of, and the Answers 
given by, the Bishop of London. A Cheap Edition (limited to 
25,000 copies), in paper covers, ls.; crown 8vo, cloth boards, on 
superior paper, 26. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Grouped 
under the following heads:—THE WEST-END MISSION. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND 
GIRLS. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 336 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. Second Edition. 


Other Works of the BISHOP OF LONDON :— 
BANNERS OF THE 7 pee FAITH. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
= Ag ag 8 OF CHURCH AND NATION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6¢ 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel to “ Men Who Crucify 
Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, Is. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
NEW. By the Right Rev. EpGar C. 8S. Grsson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ‘* The 
subject of this book is the unacknowledged influence of the Old 
Testament upon the New......a most interesting book, popular and 
yet solid, and most readers will find something that is new to 
them in these pages.”"—Saturday Review. 
UNIFORM WITH 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 
MESSAGES. By the Rt. Rev. Epcar C. 8. GiBson, 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 3rd Edition. 
** Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are 
new as wellastrue. If the publishers will give us more of this, 
we shall be thankful.”"—Expository Times. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. by Gorpon Crosse, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. The Guardian 
(in a leading article) writes:—‘‘An interesting and important 
work .....which deals with the matterin an admirable spirit. Mr. 
Crosse’s work is partly historical, partly legal, partly a summary 
of facts, partly an analysis of legal and constitutional principles.” 
**An admirable conspectus, from the point of view of a barrister 
and a Churchman, of the constitutional history of the Church of 
England.”—Church Times, 


“HIS WORK.” Ordination Addresses 
given in the Chapel of London House, by the Rev. H. G. Danre.t- 
Barnpripce, M.A., Precentor of Westminster Abbey. Cloth 
boards, ls. 3d. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THANK- 
FUL. Little Helps to a Habit of Thankfulness. By 
the Rev. G. H. Suarre, M.A., Vicar of Perry Barr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. 

UNIFORM WITH 


WORDS OF THE WEARY. 


By the 
same Author. Now in its Fifth Edition. Is. 6d. 


THE PRAYER BOOK, iis History, 


Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon Evan Dawrev. 
2ist Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. ‘‘ Crammed with solid 
information derived from every conceivable source. It is a work 
of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book 
deserves a high place in the literature relating to the Prayer 
Book.’’—Church Times (Second Notice). ‘“ It has established its 
claim to be regarded as a standard authority.’’—School Guardian 


(Second Notice). m 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the 


Right Rev. W. Wa.isuam How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield. 
27th Edition. NEW POCKET EDITION, with Additions by his 
Son, Canon Watsuam How, M.A. Printed on Bible paper, cloth 
circuit, red edges, silk register, 3s. 6d.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 


30 PATERNOSTEB BUILDINGS, E,C,, and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


$$. 


“FIRST NOVEL” COMPETITION, 


Mr, Fisher Unwin begs to announce, in CON. 
nexion with his ‘‘ First Novel” Library, that he 
proposes holding a further Competition for 
prize of one hundred guineas (£105) for the 
best ‘‘ First’? Novel submitted to him according 
to the conditions set forth below: 


1. The Competition is open to any author who has never had 
a novel published in volume form. (This does not excludg 
writers who have published volumes made up of short 
stories.) 

- Competing novels must be unpublished original works, 
and must be accompanied by a letter stating that they 
are intended for the Competition, and are submitted in 
accordance with the conditions herein laid down. 

. Mr. Fisher Unwin will be the sole judge of the Com. 
petition, his decision shall be final, and he reserves the 
right to withhold the prize if, in his judgment, the 
manuscripts sent in fall below a certain literary standard, 

. Competing novels may be sent in at once and until 
April 30th, 1908. The result will be announced as soon 
after that date as convenient. 

. All MSS. must be typewritten. 

6. No novel of less than 75,000 words will be considered, and 
it is recommended that the works sent in should not 
exceed 100,000 words in length. 

. On payment of £105 to the author, the unrestricted copy. 
right of the successful novel shall become the property of 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

. Mr. Fisher Unwin will retain the right to publish any of 
the unsuccessful novels on such terms as may be mutually 
agreed upon between himself and the authors. 

. All MSS. must be delivered free, and be accompanied by a 
sufficient remittance to cover the cost of return postage. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
September, 1907. 








STUDIES HISTORICAL 
AND CRITICAL... 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of “ Girolamo 
Savonarola,” &c. With 7 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF FRANCE . .  s 


By EMILE FAGUET. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
_ ee of Literary History.) any 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 
AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo, 14s. net. 








BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND 
THE EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By HAJI A. BROWNE. With Frontispiece. Demy §v0, 
10s. 6d. net. 
An historical study of the development of the Egyptian. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


By Professor W. BOUSSET. With ar Introduction. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 








A SHORT | HISTORY OF 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 


By ERNEST HORRWITZ. With an Introduction by 
Professor T. W. Rays Davips. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


—_————— = 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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THREE FINE NEW NOVELS. 
LES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Antuony Hore. With a Frontispiece by A. H. Bucxnanp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ ft is all kindly and agreeable, with much ingenuity of situation; set in that excellent style which distinguishes all the works of this author.”—Daily News. 
THE SECRET AGENT. By Josepu Conran, Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


«A moving human tragedy.""—Daily News. ; . 
«4 book immensely clever and very powerful, One of the most instructive novels of many a day.”—Evening Standard, 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«Book and man are fine fellows...... a jolly romance.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Steady and virile invention, original conception of story, and sane yet startling humour.”—Daily News. 





Se 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON.—Second Edition in the Press. 
AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Watrer Crane. With over 100 Illustrations by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 18s, net. A GORGEOUS BOOK. NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED. 


y MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Watter. With Portraits, in 6 vols., with 


mM Frontispieces in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume I. ' 
One of the famous books of the world, very long, but full of romance, thrilling incident, vivid touches, and frank and charming self-revelation, The book 


has never before been rendered into English, and is practically unknown, 
BY “THE MOST COMPANIONABLE OF WRITERS.” 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. by E. V. Lwvoas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The book contains a number of character-studies of simple minds, both known to fame and unknown, and “‘ Life’s Little Difficulties,” a series of comedics 
told in the form of letters. 
Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for the Illustrated Announcement List of thelr Autumn Books. 
Their Autumn Bulletin is aiso Ready. 


GENERAL LITERATURE FICTION 


THIRD EDITION. 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ WORK. By |qTHE BOTOR CHAPERON. By ©. N. and A. M. 


Netsox Dawsox. With 50 Plates in Collotype and a Frontispiece in WitiiaMmson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur's Library. “ Fici.on and travel have never been more happily blended.”—Outlook. 
“ Another delightful romance of travel.’”’—Daily Mail, 


HE RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. M. B. THIRD EDITION, 
nag ly ral demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. A MOTHER'S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 


“The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly 





A series of intimate studies of a few well-known vonen of the Renafsance, benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
from St. Catherine of Siena to Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, who typities the like to have missed a single page of it. A delightful book.”"—Westminster Gazette. 
Renaissance in the final days of its decadence, SECOND EDITION 

“Thoroughly interesting, and an arresting, ably written work.”— World, sCOD TION. / Ke 

“ Written in an agreeable manner and graced by a large number of AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Forp Mapox HUvEFFER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Every character stands out sharply and serves as a mark for many shafts 


TASSO AND HIS TIMES. By W. Bouttixe. With Ole cn eek, and unconventional.”"—Country Life. 
24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. THE NEW RELIGION. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


portraits.”"—Scotsman, 


“A really admirable piece of work, an example of that well-conceived and Crown 8vo, 6s. 
well-digested biography which presents a living figure set in the midst of “This is a book of medicine and langhter. It is an amusing, well-written 
living and moving surroundings. "—Daily Telegraph. novel, full of breathing characters.””—Daily Chronicle. 


**When an author speaks with as much wit, as much relentless insight, skill 
SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA of touch, and large, broad-minded humour, one may well recoguise in his book 
; rs 2 * | a really remarkable book.””—Morning Leader. 
By W. A. Durr. With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by SECOND EDITION 
W. Dexter. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. uCO. > oS 
Mr. Dutt describes the homes and haunts of Edward FitzGerald, Crabbe, NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Petr RIDGE, Author 
George Borrow, and other famous men, of * The Wickhamses.”” Crown &vo, 6s. , 
“The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.” —Athenzum 
= - ** Gay and irresistible humour at every tura.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CARE OF THE BODY. By FRANCIS CAVAN AGH, “* Winnie Garland walks straight into our hearts and stays there.”” 
M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. “ Natural, picturesque, and humorous.”—Tribune. —Westminster Gacstte. 
This book begins with a chapter on Sleep: the value of Bathing is dis- THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marriorr WATSON. 
cussed: then the questions affecting Exercise, including Training and With 8 lilustrations by Crrus Cuygo. Crown 8ve, 6s. 
Athletics, Proper Clothing and necessary attentions to the Skin, Hair, “For breathlessness, charm of style, swiftness and freshness of movement, 
Teeth, Feet, and Hands are described and explained. it would be hard to beat.”—Morning Leader. 
‘* A rousing story of adventure.”—Athenzum. 
“Full of surprising and exciting adventures.”—Morning Post. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By “A curiously thrilling and absorbing book.’’—Standard. 


Euizasetu Goprrey, Author of “Home Life under the Stuarts,” &. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. MANN. 
A study of childhood in England, from the earliest times down to the Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Victorian era,—of children’s characteristics, varying with varying environ- “* Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society in 
ment, of their games, their dress. their schooling. It is illustrated largely | a provincial town is full of life and variety.”—Nation. 
from prints after Hoppner, Morland, and Bartolozzi, “It is a good story; it is eutertainingly told; and the character of the 


young girl is an extraordinarily good piece of work.”"—Tribune. 

CHURCH FURNITURE. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., “The theme is handled with a freshness of humour, dexterity, and 
ttn ee Wthou 15) Shenteatioun. donee Gen, Me. G8, ont sincerity that give the novel charm and distinction.”— Evening Standard. 

Pe ee — {the dole nee SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The Antiquary'’s Books, ’ , 
: ’ a MARGERY 0’ THE MILL. By M. E. Francrs. Crown 
WOMAN IN TRANSITION. »V ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, 8vo, 6s. A North Country Story of the Regency Period, 
Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, Demy 8vo, 6s. fe By ny TE | Brees comedy, naturally written and 
A critical survey of the uge that is taking place all over the world in the “ Full of sunshine, humour, and human nature.’’—Scotsman, 
sociological position of the feminine half of the human race. The volume is THE FOLK AFIELD By Epen Puriupotts. Cr. 8vo, 6s 
. ,, ~ 7 4 oO. Jhe , » 


accompanied by a bibliography and a full table of contents. 
** Masterpieces in miniature.”—Manchester Courier. 


** Exquisitely delicate and careful ting.”’—Morning Leader. 

THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. By = A beautiful a a caus ume te eben nty-o the scene in which the 
J.H. Ciaruam. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, comedy or tragedy is played out.”—Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION, 


THE CRIMES OF THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. By | THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. By Bernarp Cares, 


Author of “ A Jay of Italy.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALExanpre Du bs fith ¢ ‘ Ss, crown 8v le . 
EXANDRE Dumas. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s “A distinguished success as a work of sensation ingeniously developed, and 
This is the first volume of a complete translation in four volumes of Dumas’ written in a style that holds one’s heart by its power and passion."’—Tribun 
famous collection of Celebrated Crimes. No complete edition of this SECOND EDITION, 


wonderful book has ever been issued in English, LOVE THE JUDGE. By WyMonp CAREY, Authes of 
*““No. 101.” Crown Svo, 6s, 


VENICE ON FOOT. By Col. H. A. Dovenas. With « By skilful manipulation of plot and deftness of workmanship, the author 
over 70 Illustrations and 11 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. has produced a story of unfla s interest.”—Athenzum. 

Se Want . SECOND EDITION. 

A series of ten walks in Venice, which pass most of the points of interest — 

all her churches, and about 500 palaces, many of which cannot be aan THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. ay RicHarp MARsH. 

from a gondola. Historical notices of the palaces and of the noble families Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ee given, as well as a great deal of similar information about the other A young girl, friendless, alone in the London streets at night, picks up a 
ruildings, key, and unlocks the gate which opens the place of miracles. A story too 
strange not to be true. [—Morning Leader, 


THE LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY. By RICHARD “ ao —_ yet pony | things, and of a interest.” 
Bac “Cas > of Neots.” @T Poe » 2. 7 " * A thrilling story of strange happenings.’—Country Lye. 
acot, Author of ‘‘ Casting of Nets, The Passport,” &. With 38 SECOND EDITION. 


llustrations and a Map, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. . 
THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. [By Mavp Srepxey 


The author deals with the historical, social, and artistic traditix °! 
Italian lakes, . “ atiens of Ge Rawsoy, Author of * A Lady of the Regency.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An enjoyable book, healthy and pleasant throughout.”—Scotsman. 


MINIATURES. By Cyriu DAVENPORT. With 46 Illus- | FERRIBY. By Mrs. Vere Camppe.tt. Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. * A singularly powerful work of creative imagiuation,"’—Scotsman, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE: THE POET, THE ARTIST, THE MAN 


With some Contemporary Accounts. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. S. STREET, 


Author of “The Autobiography of a Boy,” “The Trials of the Bantocks,” 
“ A Book of Essays,” &c., &c. 


Demy 8vo, with 12 Photogravure Plates, cloth, extra gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Shortly. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
IN CAMP AND COURT. 

The Condottieri—Sir James Turner—Hepbura and Morgan—Count Leslie of 
Balquhain—Prince Eugene—Marshal Keith— Marshal Saxe—Indian Adventurers, &c- 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 

Author of “ Days of the Past,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
By F. S. OLIVER. ne 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With a Frontispiece, demy Svo, 6s, net. 





“ A very solid and appreciative account of Hamilton's great work and imposing figure.” 
—Athenxum. 





LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS: 


Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, ‘‘Stonewall Jackson,” 
Joseph E. Johnston. 


By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A.Cantab. 
With 13 Portraits, extra 


JANUS IN MODERN LIFE, 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 





6d. net. 

“A study on historical and logically scientific principles of present-day political 
tendencies.” — 7ribune. 

“This book is a noteworthy contribution to the interpretation of history and application 
to modern life It consists of a series of shrewd criticisms and suggestions with regard 
to present-day legislation. Particularly penetrating are his remarks upon Socialism.” 

— Morning Post, 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 
By A. F. POLLARD, 
Professor of Constitutional History at University College, London. 





7s, 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of the balance of temperament that we 
associate with the ideal historian...... There are payes in this volume which those who 
rarely care for history will read over and over again to enjoy their mingled strength and 
jridescence Mr. Pollard has given us a book which may not improbably come to be 
regarded as indispensable to the most modest pretensions of historical cult ure.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The Farm Library. The Native Races of 
the British Empire. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. By F. W. Pit 
Carp, Professor of Agriculture. 66, ited by NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS, M.A. 


Full-page Illustrations and numerous | 
useful Tables and Returns, demy Svo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By A. Werner. With 32 
Full-page Illustrations. 


FARM ANIMALS. How to Breed, 


Feed, Care for, and Use Them. ByE.V.| NATIVES OF BRITISH NORTH 
Witcox, Ph.D., M.A., U.S.A. Depart- AMERICA. By C. Hixtt-Tour. With 
ment of Agriculture. With upwards of | 32 Full-page Illustrations. 


60 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, | 
och on. “omy “*°:| NATIVES OF NORTHERN INDIA. 
By W. Crooxe, B.A, With 32 Full- 
SOILS. How to Handle and Improve page Illustrations. 
Them. By S.W. Fuercusr. With more} NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. By 
than 100 Illustrations, demy Bv0, | Norrucore W. Tuomas. With 382 
8s. 6d. net. Full-page Illustrations. 





LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE, 


By M. BeTHAM-Epwarps, Fully Ins. 
trated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
The Daily Telegraph says :—* Th i 
delightful writings of Miss Betham- Edw a 
made her many affectionate friends both in E : 
and in France. This last volume of hers is mye 
least among the treasures she has given ant = 


SICILY AND ENGLAND: Politica) 


and Social Reminiscences, 1848-1870 

By TINA WHITAKER (née Scalia), With 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 

The Tribune says :—‘t Reminiscences of ot 

the able and devoted men who led her country j 

its struggle against despotism & volume which 
will rauk high even among the most interes 

and entertaining memoirs of recent years,” ting 


A HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN 
RELIGION. By Avo.pH Eruay 
Transiated from the German by A. y 
GrirriTHs. Illustrated, demy 8¥0, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Bookman says :—“* A book of dee 

This carefully coustructed handbook PY =-- 

one who is an authority on the subject, ang =~ 

possesses, moreover, the power of lucid expression « 
it is learned and most happily free from any traog 
of pedantry.” 


THE HOUBLON FAMILY: its 


History and Times. By Lady Aticg 
ARCHER HOUBLON. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d, 
net. 

The Athenzwm says :—“ For industry, discriming. 
tion, sound historical knowledge and insight; for 
liveliness of description; and for self-repression, 
her book is worthy to stand by the side of the 
‘Verney Memoirs.’ Higher praise she would hardly 
desire.”” 

THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND 
THE ENCLOSURE OF COMMON 
FIELDS. By Givpert Starer, MA, 
Mayor of Woolwich. With an Intro. 
duction by EARL CARRINGTON. Illus. 
trated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says :— We commend 
this book equally to politicians, historians, and 
economic students.” 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By 
GABRIEL HANOTAUX. Translated from 
the French. In Four Volumes. Vol. I, 
1870-3.—Vol. If. 1873-4.—Vol. IIL 
1874-5. Demy Svo, Illustrated with 
Photogravure Portraits, 15s. net each 
vol. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: their Geo- 


logical History and Geographical Dis- 
tribution. By R. F. Scuarrr, B&c, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. Illustrated, large crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post says :—‘* Whoever has the good 
fortune to possess this book will find in it much 
material for thought, and plenty to make him 
ponder.” 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By Sir 


EK. Ray Lankester, KCB, MA, 
D.Se., LL.D. With about 60 Illustra 
tions, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
| Second Edition. 
The Aberdeen Free Press says:—* We commend 
the volume very cordially to those who wish to 
learn at first hand, from an accurate and attractive 
writer, what modern science has to say regardl 
the great problems of man’s origin and destiny. 


THE BIRD: its Form and Function. 
By C. Wiiu1AM Berse, Curator of 
Ornithology of the New York Zoo 
lorical Park, Author of “Two Bird 
Lovers in Mexico,” With over 370 
Illustrations, small 4to, 14s. net. 

The Athenzum says :—t Each chapter is the work 
of the born lecturer, holding the attention of his 
audience from beginning to end.” 


THE ATONEMENT IN LITERA- 
TURE AND LIFE. By CHARLES ALLEN 
Dinsmore, Author of “The Teachings 
of Dante.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“* A notable defence 
of the need for an atonement written from a nov 
and arresting standpoint, this volume should en- 
hance his reputation. If this be regarded a8 
popular American theology and Mr. Campbell's 
as popular English, we must unhesitatingly give 
the palm to America. At the present time m 
England, when there is a tendency to discount 
truth of the Atonement, the book is peculiarly 
welcome.” 
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CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 





—_— 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 


“A fine, sincere, and fearless novel.”"—The TIMES. 


THE HELPMATE 


By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “The Divine Fire,” &c. 
[SECOND IMPRESSION. 

«With her new novel Miss Sinclair definitely passes from her apprenticeship and 
challenges criticism as a master of her craft......I¢ is written with distinction and 
jucidity, and a whimsical but very real humour illumines its darkest places. Miss 
Sinclair has come into her own.”—Morning Post. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ The Helpmate’ is a novel quite out of the 
common, and that, in writing it, Miss Sinclair has fulfilled the great promise that one 


recognised years ago.” —Nation. 


NICOLETE 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
[SECOND IMPRESSION. 


“The delightful pictures of childhood contained in the first 120 pages are alone 
worth the paltry 4s. 6d.”—Punch. 

“So attractive and so well written.”—Spectator. 

“It isa delightful book. There is no other word for it.”—Evening Standard. 

“4 book to be read with pleasure at any age.”—Outlook. 

“The sweetest book we have read for many a long day.”—Public Opinion. 


A WALKING GENTLEMAN 


By JAMES PRIOR, Author of “Hyssop,” “Forest Folk,” &c. 


“No one knows better than a reviewer, who reads all sorts of novels, how good is 
Mr. Prior’s book. Here is a real piece of work; here is an author who can portray 
scenes and draw characters faithfully and without exaggeration, a writer who thinks 
and is not afraid to give his thoughts...... Mr, Prior’s work is stamped with a sincerity 
which we too rarely find in a novel, although no novel is of any worth without it.” 

—Daily Mail. 

“They who do not read ‘A Walking Gentleman’ are missing an experience of the 
sort that are not to be missed.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The book will dwell in the memory when most novels have faded from it.” 

—Athenzum. 

















“A new writer claiming and deserving a hearty welcome.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


MARCUS HAY 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


“Hay is no crude hero of romance...... his desire for travel and new experiences ever 
growing with satisfaction are true characteristics of a certain type of Englishman not 
uncommon. The story has a most engaging swing and go about it; there is not a dull 
page, and the interest is kept up with unflagging zeal. Altogether it is a book of 
adventure of great merit.”—Athengwgum., 





“The adorable Betty.”—GLASGOW NEWS. 


BACHELOR BETTY 


By WINIFRED JAMES. 
[THIRD IMPRESSION. 
“A fresh, charming, and lovable book.” —Observer. 
“ Refreshingly naive and direct.”—Evening Standard. 
“Full of merry conceits, keen-eyed, essentially feminine.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





READY SHORTLY 
THE YOUNGER SET. 
“The Fighting Chance,” “The Reckoning,” “Cardigan,” &c., &c. 
trations by G. C. WinMsHURsT. 


THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. By 
Author of “The Mutable Many,” “In the Midst of Alarms,” &c. 


THE THORNTON DEVICE. 


Author of “The Bands of Orion.” 


VALERIE UPTON. 
“The Shadow of Life,” &c. 


By Rosert W. Cuampers, Author of 
With 8 Illus- 


RoBerRT Barr, 
By the Hon. Mrs. Grosvenor, 


By Anne Dovuanias Sepewics, Author of 











MRS. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK 


NIMROD’S WIFE 


By GRACE GALLATIN SETON, Author of “A Woman Tenderfoot.” 


With numerous Illustrations, large crown S8vo, 6s. 








Books by 


Mr. Bernard Shaw 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 
and MAJOR BARBARA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression. 
CONTENTS, 


PREFACE FOR POLITICIANS ON Home 
RULE, E@ypt, &c., in about 16 chapters, 
“Joun BuLu’s OTHER ISLAND,” a long 
play. Preface to“ How He Ligp To Her 
HuspanD.” “How He Liep to Her 
HUvUsBAND,” a short play. Preface to “Major 
Barbara” in about; 12 chapters dealing with 
“First Arp To Critic,” “THE SALVA- 
TION Army,” “CHRISTIANITY AND ANAR- 
cuisM,” &, “Mason BARBARA,” a play. 

The Tribune says :—‘‘ Every one will be glad to 
have Mr. Bernard Shaw's two most popular plays, 
hitherto unpublished, in a comely volume uniform 
with his other works...... this volume is a veritable 
bombshell of controversy for readers of Mr, 
Shaw.” 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Comedy and a Philosophy, containing 
as well “The Revolutionist’s Hand- 
book” and “Maxims for Revolu- 
tionists,” 


PLAYS PLEASANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Contents—({l1) Arms and the Man. (2) 
Candida. (3) The Man of Destiny. 
(4) You Never can Tell, 


PLAYS UNPLEASANT. (Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Contents—(1) Widowers’ Houses. (2) 
The Philanderer, (3) Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Contents—({1) The 
(2) Caesar and Cleopatra, 
Brassbound’s Conversion, 


Devil’s Disciple, 
(3) Captain 


The following plays dre also issued 
separately. In paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 
net each ; cloth, 2s. net. 


eae BRASSBOUND’S CONVER- 


CASAR AND CLEOPATRA. 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. 

MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION. 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 

THE MAN OF DESTINY. 
CANDIDA. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. 

THE PHILANDERER. 
WIDOWERS’ HOUSES. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 
Crown Svo, 63, 
Being No. 4 of the Novels of his Nonage. 
Contains also “The Admirable Bashville,” 
and an Essay on Modern Prize Fighting. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICI- 
PAL TRADING, Small crown 8&vo, 


2s. 6d, 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. A 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS & ESSAYS, 
With the Author’s Apology. Con- 
taining as well a Word on the Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays of G, BERNARD 
SHaw by JAMES HUNEKER. In 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 





10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY Jv. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY AND COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH. Globe 8vo, 4s. 64, 


The SCOTTISH CLASS TEACHER.—“ Certainly the best treatise we have yet perused on the study of the mother tongue.” 





BIBLE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS: GENESIS. By E. M. Kyox, Principal of Havengal Collage 


Toronto. Globe 8vo, Is, 6d. 








NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and V. M. Turnsunt, M.A. Extra 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 





A MODERN ARITHMETIC. With Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. Sypvy Joves, MA. Pan] 


Globe 8vo. Without Answers, 2s. 6d.; with Answers, 3s. 





THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


489 Illustrations, 8vo. Complete, lis. 


The following Parts will also be issued separately, with Exercises and Examination Papers in the Text :— 


I. British Isles, 1s. IL Europe, 2s.6d. III. Asia, 2s, IV. Australasia, 


By Seventy Authors. Edited by H. R. Minu, D.Sc. With 
(Immediately, 


1s. 6d. V. North America, 2s. VI. South America, ls. 64. YIT, Africa, 2s 


*,* Please write for detailed Prospectus. 





DECURSUS PRIMUS. A First Latin Grammar. With Exercises. By Prof. T. G. Tucker, Litt) 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The  Geapel according to St. Luke. Greek Text. With Introduction and 
otes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
An Seevobusiion to the Creeds. By Rev. G. F. Macizar, D. D. 3s. 6d. 
enor. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. (Junior and Semor. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., and Rev, A. 8. WaLpoLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[ Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 
. WaLpote, M.A. 4s. 6d. [ Senior. 
Gallic’ War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
Watpore, M.A. Is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Gallic War. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. G. Ruruerrorp, LL.D. 1s. 6d [ Senior. 
Virgil. ~Acnetd. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
Watroir, M.A. Is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Aeneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 

















M.A. Is. Junior and Sentor. 
Aeneid. ‘Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 

Livy.—Book v. “With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALrorp. 1s 6a. 
—— Book 3 XXI. By W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. Mavucise, MA, 
Books XXI. and XXII, Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, — 2 


Horace.— Odes. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabula By 
E. Pace, M.A. Elementary Classics, 1s. 6d. each, C fassical 

) Ed 2s. each, [Senior. 
Xenophon. — Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
S. Watrote, M.A. Is. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. Wevts, 








7 A. 1s, 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Anabasis. Book II, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
Watpore, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senwr. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A 
BayFie._p, M.A. 1s. 6d. Senior. 
Alcestis. Edited by W. L. EARLE, Ph.D. 3s. 6d, Senior. 
Thucydides. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A, 3s, 6d, [Senior, 


ENGLISH, 
Lamb. —Tales from Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes. By 
D. Puncnarp, B.A. (Contains The Tempest, As You Like It, The 
Thotent ot Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet.) 1s. 6d. 
f -reliminary. 
Pcems of England. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Grorce, 
A., and A. Sipewick, M.A. 2s, 64, [Preliminar y and Junior. 
Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe. Edited by H. Kinser. 2s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by J.W.Ciarx, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. [Prelim. 





ENGLISH—Continued. 
Lon fellow — Mawatha. With Introducti 
Covvnnatis M.A. 1s, 6d. ae a {Preteen 


Pac a ~Mhne II. With Introduction d 
DeicutTox. With an Appendix. Is. 9d a Bd KE. 
Richard II, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junior and nara 
oe Cesar. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicutox, 
J 
Julius Cesar. Eversley Edition. With Notes. — ae 
[Junior and Senior, 
The Merchant of Venice. With Introduc 
Soe 4 roduction and note, De 
The Merchant of Venice, Eversley Edition. With Notes. % 


Scott.—Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. 2s, 64. 
[Ju 8 
Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. By gotta A 
Junior and & aloe 
uierenten, &c. Ed. by F. T. Parcrave. 1s. nnter oe 
Tennyson.—Poetical Works. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. (This Volume 
contains The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, The Coming of 
Arthur, The Passing of Arthur.) [Junior and Senor. 
School Edition of Tennyson’s Works. Part III. 28. 6d. (This 
Volume contains The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, The 
Coming of Arthur, The Passing of Arthur.) [Junior and Senior. 
—— Idylls of the King. 2s. net. (This Volume contains The Marriage 
~ — Geraint and Enid, The Coming of Arthur, The Passing of 
rthur [Junior and Senior. 
Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Gerai Ww 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Mac tog M.A, 2s. Oy anand 
[Junior and Senior. 
—— The Coming of Arthur and The Passing o 
Introduction and Notes. By F. J. Rows, M. - 4 geome. _ 

















(Junior, 

















Juni d Senior. 
Kingsley.—Westward Ho! Shestented. 3s. 6d. ; pS 6d. ; 2s. —— B 
sewed, 6d. Abridged Edition, 1s, 6d. (Junior, * 
Milton.—Comus. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bet, M.A. Is. 34 
[ Senior. 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Arcades, Lycidas, S 
W. Bett, M.A. Is. 9d.” a — 


Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Srusy, _ a 
Wordsworth.—Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edi I i. 











ARNOLD. 2s. 6d. net. Senior. 
Helps t the Study of Arnold’s Wordsworth, By RB. Wusox, 
._ Is. ne 
Macaulay.—Essay on Addison. With Introduction and Notes. By BR. F. 
Wrwcu, M.A. 2s. 6d. (English Classics Series.) [Senior. 
Essay on Addison. Edited by R. F. Wriycu, M.A. 1s. (English 
Literature for Secondary Schools Series.) [ Senior. 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A [Junior and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLPpoLe, M.A. 2s. 64. [Junior and Senior. 
The Epistle to the Philippians. A ‘Revised Text. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop Licurroor. 12s. [Senior. 
The Epistle to the Philippians. With Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes 
for English Readers. By Very Rev. C. J. VauGHan. 5s. [ Senior. 
The eae of St. James. The Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes. 

. Joseru B, Mayor. Second Edition. 14s, net, LSenior. 
ENGLISH. 
Scott. — Marmion. Cantos I. and VI. With Introduction and Notes. By 
. Macmitian, B.A. Is. (Preliminary. 


— sree With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmituan, B.A. 





3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. Junior. 

——— Marmion, &ec. Edited by F. T. Patcrave. Is. ‘Junior. 

Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes. 2s.6d. [Junior. 

—— Quentin Durward. Abridged for Schools. 1s. 6d. Junior. 

Kingsley’s Heroes. With Notes. 1s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. With Introduction and Notes. By 


DeicuHToN. Is. [Junior and Senior, 


The Merchant of Venice. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuton. 2s. 6d. 











Senior. 

—— Coriolanus. Eversley Edition. With Notes, Is. [Senor 
Tennyson's Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes. y BH. B. 

Georce and W.H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 
Milton.—Comus. With Introduction aud Notes, By W. Bext, M. i Is. 3d. 

enior. 

Lycidas, Sonnets, &c. By W. Bert, M.A. 1s. 9d. Senior. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. G. E. Faswacur. ls. Senior. 
Goethe.—Hermann und Dorothea. J. T. Harrietp. 3s. 6d, {Benton 
LATIN AND GREEK. 


Cornelius Nepos. Vol. I. (containing Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon). With Notes and Vocabulary. By Hensent 





Wirxrnson, M.A. Is. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Czxsar.— =Gaite bar Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
y Rev. G. Rutruerrorp, LL.D. Is. 6d. — 

The Gallic “War. Edited by Rev. Jouwx Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. 5. 
Watpo.e, M.A. 4s. 6d. (Junior. 

Virgil. hones. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By S. G. Owes, 


6d. Junior and Senior. 
Livy.—Book, XXI. By W. W. Carzs, M.A., and J. E Meaums, MA. 


[Se 
Books “XXL and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Carzs, as. “ 2. 6a. 





wr. 
Cicero.—The Catiline Orations. Edited by A. S. Witxiys — 
. . enor, 
Horace.—Odes. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. = a 
M.A. Elementary Classics. 1s. 6d. Classical Series. 2s. 
Xenophon.—Anabacis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. .o "Ber. 
8. = Searee M.A. Is. 6d, With Exercises. By E. A. va M.A. 
‘unior. 
Euripides.—Heeuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Boxy, MA, 
and Rev. A. 8S. WaLpote, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senvor. 


Plato.—Euihy, hro, Apology, crito, and Phaedo. ‘Translated by F. J. 
Cuurce. 2s. [ Senior. 

Homer.—lIliad. Book “VL With Notes and Vocabulary. By Waiter Lear, 
Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Barrre.p, M.A. 1s. 6d. Senior. 

—— Iliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Bev. M. 4. 
Barrretp, M.A. 6s. [Senvor. 
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